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Newspaper and Church 


WILLIS J. ABBOT 


Editor, Christian Science Monitor 


F’ a new force for public opinion has arisen in the press, the influence of the church 
is only relatively lessened in proportion as it has failed to avail itself of this 
~ new power. | 

There can be no question of the increasing and laudable inclination of the 
churches to use the newspapers as an aid in their work. I suppose the first striking 
piece of really ecclesiastical advertising was undertaken by Martin Luther when 

he nailed his revolutionary theses to the door of the church at Wittenberg. But, 

after all, I ought not to expatiate on that, for it was a species of bill-board adver- 
sing which we newspaper people frown upon. Yet it did get into the public 
consciousness the thought of the reforms which Luther advocated, and as a result 
Protestantism was born. 

What all churches want to-day, I venture to surmise, is to get into the public 
mind the thought of an omnipotent and omniscient God and of the good that comes 
to man through His service. This they can and do preach most efficiently by the 
word spoken from the pulpit. When all.is said and done, no printed word, however 
beautifully phrased or logically expressed, can carry the force and conviction that 
attend the personal appeal of an eloquent speaker. But the range of the human 
voice is limited, the size of its audience necessarily restricted. 

However restrained and refined their traditions, the churches should find 

_ in co-operation with the press the most effective way of putting before the world 
_ the service which they stand ready to render to mankind. 

Publicity is the power which the press, more than any other agency, can exert 
to the end that truths spiritual as well as material may be implanted in the human 
mind. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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On Teaching Religion 


HEN WE READ a book or a review on reli- 

gious education, let us not forget the school- 
master questioned by L. P. Jacks. ‘We teach reli- 
gion all day long,” he answered. ‘We teach it in 
arithmetic, by accuracy. We teach it in language, 
by learning to say what we mean—‘yea, yea, and 
nay, nay.’ We teach it in history, by humanity. 
We teach it in geography, by breadth of mind. We 
teach it in handicraft, by thoroughness. We teach 
it in astronomy, by reverence. We teach it in the 
playground, by fair play. We teach it by kindness 
to animals, by courtesy to servants, by good man- 
ners to one another, and by truthfulness in all 
things. We teach it by showing the children that 
we, their elders, are their friends and not their 
enemies. We teach them to build the Church of 
Christ out of the actual relations in which they 
stand to their teachers and their school fellows, 
because we believe that unless they learn to build 
it where they are, they will not learn to build it 
afterwards anywhere else !”’ 


Read the Advertisements 


Wh REMEMBERS the parlor game which 
consisted of the pictures used in well-known 
advertisements, without name, title, or text—the 
person making the highest correct score in identi- 
fying them receiving the prize? Another game in 
advertising we would suggest for a more serious 
Look through the pages . of any maga- 
zine or newspaper, or the cards in the subway, and 
compare the text of them with what you conceive 
to be good ethics, or the teaching of Jesus. The 
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result will surprise you. How many virtues would 
be violated if the advertiser had his way? 


Dr. H. E. Luecock has recently told us that al-. 


most every wrong motive is appealed to. We are 
sure there is still a lot of lying in advertising, 
and we are sympathetic with the brave and cheer- 
ful souls in the business who keep preaching “truth 
in advertising.” (It is bewildering how nearly 


every product is “the best.”) The important evils 


to avoid are those of the spirit, such as “vanity, 
greed, pride, envy, snobbishness, material. ambi- 
tion.” We suggest that for one evening of next 
year’s study among the young people’s societies, 
an advertising man be invited to speak, with the 
stipulated privilege on the part of his hearers of 
asking him about advertisements which they have 
gathered and marked as falling short of sound 
morals. Let it be done in good spirit. That would 
make an excellent clinic, and it would lead to dis- 
crimination in the perusal of the larger part of 
any popular publication. Every advertisement is 
either ethical or unethical. 


The Register’s Trustees 


PEAKING AS ONE, the Editor favors the pro- 
posal of a number of leading ministers, for- 


mulated for a vote this year in a resolution on the. 


Unitarian Ministerial Union ballot, that the Board 
of Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER devise a 
plan whereby the trustees may “be elected by and 
representative of the denomination,” in line with 
the new polity. 


It is necessary, in order that the church journal ~ 


succeed permanently in all parts of the country and 
in Canada, that its administration and control be 
plainly in the hands of persons who are resident in 
and recognized by every part of the church, we are 
informed by sponsors of the resolution. If the 
several organizations which carry on the general 
denominational work have long recognized the 
necessity of distributing their official membership 
to every section of the land, it must be patent that 
THE REGISTER, the medium of communication of 
our common life and work, should also be, in name 
and in fact, truly the spokesman of, for, and by 
the entire communion. 

That this journal has been administered by Bos- 
ton Unitarians is easily explained. When the paper 
was founded in 1821, there was no Unitarian cause 
beyond Boston. In fact, THr ReGister antedated 
by four years the forming of the American Unita- 
rian Association. David Reed, its creator, was the 
first of a noble line of laymen and ministers who 
gave unstinted labor and means out of their great 
ardor for organized spiritual liberty. 
dred and five years the tradition of devotion has 
continued. When the reorganization of THE Ruc- 
ISTER occurred in January, 1918, and the present 
Kditor assumed his office, it was still the faith, 
loyalty, ability, and generosity of willing Boston 


For one hun- — 


friends which invested the paper with new life. 


and provided for its economic necessities. it ig 
true to-day. 


But these have been eight unexampled years, in} = i 


respect of denominational growth and organization. — 
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Some old things have passed away. One is the 


belief that Unitarianism is a New England, or 


more strictly a Boston institution. The change is 
felt among our people in Boston as it is everywhere 
else. This spiritual cause of ours has neither a 
Jerusalem nor a mountain as its local habitation. 


-Its home is the universe. It was the vitality of this 


wider practical view which gave us the Polity Com- 
mission and the Unitarian Campaign. The new 
polity, which came a year ago, did not attempt to 
change the status of THE REGISTER. But the cam- 
paign’s money did change it, it seems to many 
people. The trustees of this paper are at present 
self-perpetuating, and all control of their succes- 
sors is in their hands. This condition is not of their 
choosing. Certainly it is anomalous. The Min- 
isterial Union vote is called for by leading ministers 
with all good will and gratitude for the trustves 
and the Editor, we are assured; and for the pur- 
pose, as they say, of making the paper truly repre- 
sentative in all respects, in keeping with the general 
purpose of the Polity Commission, which plainly 
expressed the will of the Church. 


An Enthusiastic Address 


T THE RECENT National Conference of our 
British Unitarian friends, there was an address 
by the President, Rev. C. J. Street, which rightly 
rouses the editor of the Inquirer to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm. It contains a sustained note of cheering 
that should enter more largely into an official Uni- 
tarian address, either in England or in America. 
Few people still harbor the idea that to rejoice and 
be glad in our faith is bad form. To suggest that 
it is the best faith and that men will and must come 
to it, is not a sacrilege. To go crusading for it is 
not outrageous. 

“We as Unitarians and free Christians,” said the president, 
“have much cause for rejoicing in the signs and movements 
of the times, which are unmistakably in our direction. We 
have been, and still are, the pioneers. The main body is 


steadily following along in the track which we have beaten 
out for them. The positions occupied by our grandfathers, if 


-not even by our fathers, have long been occupied by the 


churches which then refused to have anything to do with 
them or even recognize them as Christians. The Roman 
Catholic Church itself has not been unmoved by the stream 
of time, in spite of its motto, Semper eadem (‘Always the 
same’); indeed, though maintaining its separation from the 
rest of Christendom—a strange comment on its claim to be 
catholic—it is still inevitably influenced by the movement of 
thought. The Anglo-Catholics indeed are gravitating toward 
the Romish Church, which is their natural home. The 
Modernists, on the other hand, are calmly taking our positions, 
though with the least possible disturbance to their own com- 
fort. And the Hyangelical Free Churches are being permeated 
with a liberalism that has almost completely destroyed the 
old morbid theological dogmas of Human Depravity and 
Substitutional Sacrifice, of Election and Eternal Punishment, 
which were so familiar to many of us in our youth. 


“Verily,” he declared, “there is hope for Chris- 
tianity yet!” And in conclusion, “In the faithful 
record kept by the Higher World which sees 
through all the blunderings of faulty human minds 
and frail human souls, there is surely written some 
tribute to the Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches for the large share they have had in 
bringing about so desirable a result.” 
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An Interesting Theory 


AYBE there is something in the theory of H. 

Richard Niebuhr that the real reason for the 
lack of unity among the churches is not intellec- 
tual. The churches, he maintains in the Christian 
Century, are not gathered around formulations of 
belief, nor are their distinctive characteristics to 
be found in their confessions of faith. The true 
forces that make the churches what they are are 
the social, racial, and economic factors. Denomi- 
nations, he asserts, may be divided much more ac- 
curately on these grounds than on theological 
grounds. 

It is true that many of our denominations are 
based upon social and racial heritage, and because 
we are a people of many races in America we have 
many sects. One thinks, for example, of the Ger- 
mans who have come to this country as Reformed 
or Lutheran, the Scotch as Presbyterian, the Irish 
as Roman Catholic. And it is a familiar fact that 
when people change their economic status they 
frequently change their church affiliation for more 
congenial atmosphere. The line between Wesleyan 
and Anglican in England in this respect is easily 
matched in our country by the line between the 
Baptist and the Episcopalian or the Presbyterian. 

Dr. Niebuhr believes that the “present cleavage 
in the denominations between I*undamentalists 
and Modernists is apparently due just as much to 
the transition from an agricultural to an industrial 
civilization as to the influence of science and phi- 
losophy upon religious thought.” Here, also, we 
agree in part. We believe the cleavage is due to 
the “caste system,” and that as Christian institu- 
tions some of the churches are their own worst 
condemnation. But if we razed every social, 
racial, and economic barrier to-morrow, would the 
churches be in unity? Our opinion is profoundly 
negative. 

There is another factor that runs as deep as 
race, social culture, and the economic caste. In 
our opinion it runs deeper. It is the factor of reli- 
gious authority. The division between fundamen- 
talism and liberalism among all men, in this 
country and across the sea, is the authority of the 
churchly creeds against the authority of the sover- 
eign soul of the free man. It is a universal factor. 
In all places, races, conditions, and periods, this 
is the cleavage that only the reign of freedom in 
the truth will overcome. 


Ministers—T'wo Kinds 


T IS A FAIR RETORT—that of Prof. James 

Moffatt of Scotland, the Bible scholar and trans- 
lator, who was with us a while ago. An Ameri- 
can who had spent three months in Scotland told 
him that the ministers over there “did not seem 
to think, according to their sermons, that anything 
had happened since the Disruption.” “TI told him,” 
said Dr. Moffatt, “that his own ministers preached 
as if nothing had happened until the previous 
Saturday.” This verdict may be put beside his 
other observation that he found here every min- 
ister had a garage, but few of them had a library. 


The Letter from Europe 


j Sorta. 

HE BRITISH PRESS is issuing warn- 

ing against the attempt to Bolshevize 
the British schools. The warning, in the 
London Daily Mail, takes the form of 
quotations from Soviet official sources, 
relating the failure of the Bolshevized 
school system. What Russia is trying to 
do is obviously to make the schools the 
nursing-ground of communism. That 
attempt is attended with results which do 
not argue for the success of the project, 
ambitious as it is. It is an interesting 
attempt to build up a new system of 
education—taking up the child at its 
earliest age, and training it in the path 
followed by the Russian state. Lunachar- 
sky, the Soviet Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is an interesting figure in the Soviet 
system of education. As he succeeds or 
fails, the Soviet system of education 
succeeds or fails. 

Here are some side lights from official 
sources which indicate that the Soviet 
system of education is not a _ striking 
success, so far as the morale of Russian 
school children is concerned. 


THE “DIFFICULT CHILDREN” in the 
Soviet “special home” are not responding 
to the efforts and are not living up to 
the hopes of their instructors. The official 
report on this phase of the question con- 
tinues: “Freed from adult control, the 
children never learned anything anywhere, 
because none of the schools could keep 
them. In addition to being hooligans, 
these children interrupted lessons and 
were actually infecting the weaker-minded 
among their fellows. Wherever they went 
they created trouble and terrible disorder. 

“They started the day when they pleased 
—some at ten o'clock, some at eleven. 
After getting up they did not wash, but 
dressed anyhow, and went to the kitchen 
to eat something. After the meal, they 
spent their time as they liked. Most of 
them vanished for the whole day, taking 
with them bread and sugar, and some- 
times things belonging to the Home— 
which they sold to dealers; their “own 
boots and clothes went the same way. 
The money thus obtained was spent on 
circuses, knives, and straps. They also 
‘speculated’ among themselves; they 
raided other schools, while those who re- 
mained at home lay about on their cots 
and, from having nothing to do, used to 
break up the furniture. ... Any inter- 
ference was answered by insolence and 
insensate destruction. 

“The girls used bad language; the forms 
of organized play were chiefly raids by 
the boys on the girls’ bedrooms in: the 
evening and at night. These raids were 
accompanied generally by indecent be- 
MAVIOL: sousrts 

“Wild shouts were always heard in the 
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Soviet schools not a success 


Home, and the noise was such that even 
the children became exhausted. The air 
was full of brawls, in every corner there 
were fights, insults and foul words were 
bandied about; while the majority of the 
boys, even those eight years of age, 
smoked.” ss 

This admittedly appalling condition in 
a school building is excused on the ground 
that the “staff was in a state of in- 
activity,” but it is obvious that the system 
was also responsible. 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


LIKE ADAM, CAST OUT 


Rey. J. H. Geelkerken of Amsterdam has been 
expelled by the General Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Holland because he doubted 
that the serpent in the Garden of Eden car- 
ried on a conversation with Eve (Genesis iii). 
In other words, his offense was a denial of the 
infallibility of the Scripture, which is funda- 
mentalist doctrine in virtually all the churches 
in Protestantism except the liberal ones 


Further reports, points out the London 
Daily Mail, only deepen the tragedy of 
the situation. Thus, it appears that when 
an “isolation” department for children 
was established in Child Town, it was 
impossible to accept the first detachment 
of patients from the children’s home 
called “Muravey.” Many children were 
infected with terrible diseases. Outside 
the Child Towns matters were equally 
deplorable, and every year the Soviet 
schools produce hordes of young hooli- 
gans and promising criminals. 

“These children,” states the official 
report, “were absolutely unfit even for a 
temporary stay in the isolation depart- 
ment.” 

A special committee recently appointed 
to investigate the work of the institute 
that had been set up to combat the spread 


of criminal habits among the children has 
reported thus. “In Moscow alone the num- 
ber of criminal children dealt with was 
50,000. This figure is sufficiently high, 
even if it is remembered that Moscow 
is really the rallying point for the whole 
Union. Children are naturally attracted 
to Moscow from all parts. They arrive 
on train buffers, under the carriages, and 
on the roofs of the carriages. Ninety-one 
per cent. of this army are the children of 
the workers and peasants, and only nine 
per cent. can be described as destitute 
orphans. At least half of these children— 
25,000 of them—are between twelve and 
fourteen years of age, and are suffering 
from every kind of infectious disease.” 

The horror of such a state of things is 
deepened by the report that in a period 
of eight months only 1.2 per cent. of 
these children were placed in hospitals, 
only 5.3 per cent. were placed in children’s 
homes, and only 10 per cent. in industrial 
schools. For the rest no provision what- 
ever was made. 

And eyen if they are sent to houses of 
detention, the conditions there are so ap- 
palling that no beneficial results can be 
expected. One of these homes is thus 
described in Pravda, the official Com- 
munist newspaper: ““The most depraved of 
these young offenders are herded together 
with children who are merely homeless 
and entirely innocent. They are quickly 
demoralized and imbued with the regular 
‘traditions’ of the prison; they adopt the 
prison slang and the prison attitude. 
They smoke, they swear, and they fight. 
They have no idea of obedience to control 
and no respect for their governors or for 
the whole administration. For months 
they do not wash. 

“The boys are allowed to mix with 
girls of a bad class outside. The children 
never work: they have no inclination to 
do anything. There is no library and not 
a single book—but the children never want 
to read. Many of these children are in- 
fected with the cocaine habit, and all of 
them are skilled gamblers.” 


THE REPORT CONTINUES for many 
pages in the same strain, but nowhere is 
there any reference to the fact that all 
these children have been under Soviet 
eontrol for the last eight years and must 
therefore be regarded as the “real product 
of the Communist system.” 

This faithful picture of Russian educa- 
tion of children is indeed dark. And still 
Lunacharsky and his subordinates con- 
tinue the effort to make Communists of 
the Russian children. What will the 
harvest be that the Soviet Republic will 
reap. It is a fair question, and the 
Soviet Republic is bound to answer it 


some day soon, 
S. I. Tonzororr, 


a 
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‘The Cross a Tool in Mexico ' 


Getting the background for a proper sizing-up of the present situation 


LJOLY THURSDAY, Good Friday, and 

Haster Sunday in the capital of the 
country which is expelling priests! The 
people go to church. They go by the tens 
of thousands. From morning until night 
the churches are crowded—great silent 
throngs, sitting, standing, kneeling, listen- 
ing to sermons, praying, fingering their 
beads, making the sign of the _ cross, 
kissing the feet of the images which are 
everywhere, making their gifts to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The people are at prayer. Not all. A 
good many of the people who wear collars 
and carry canes have gone to the seaside 
and the country, but the people who wear 
overalls and zarapes are in the churches. 
The people who wear collars are inclined 
to approve. Religion is good for the 
people. It makes them forget. 

Holy Thursday and Good Friday—altars 
are draped-in purple. The mood of the 
Cross is everywhere. It is in the faces of 
the people—in the clothes which they 
wear. Faces show it, as they repeat the 
prayers of the ages, as they are bowed 
before the altars. 

Images everywhere! Gross and revolt- 
ing—many of them! Images of the Man 
who died on the cross—grotesque, horrible 
images, bloody images; and a stream of 
old men and young women, children, sick 
and well, kissing the images. Kissing with 
lips which have sores on them, leprous, 
filthy—kissing the same images as are 
touched by the clean lips of little girls in 
white dresses. All kissing the feet and 
the hands of the Saviour. 

Booths outside, with images, and 
crucifix, and rosaries, and pictures, and 
bottles of water. A sign over one booth: 
Viva Christo nuestro Senor! (Long live 
Christ our Lord!) 

And the crowds! Sombre Indian faces 
—dark, immobile, unrevealing. Here a 
dash of Negro blood—there the Spanish 
strain is clear. Old women, with very old 
faces streaked and seamed with age and 
labor, faces framed in black shawls, bare 
feet. Little children being taught to 
kneel and pray. Men with faces in which 
real distinction shows—eyes fixed upon 
the Cross, intent, brooding. The aisles 
crowded—crowds coming and going. It 
‘is counted unto righteousness if one 
attends seven churches this Holy Thurs- 
day. 

Men and women at the altar-rail—kneel- 
ing, receiving their blessing, giving their 
alms, praying for release from pain, from 
disease, from death. 

Here high steps and an altar. Santa 
scala repeated. “A priest collects his 

_ tribute as the crowd labors to the top. 
Sermons from the pulpits, sermons of 
evident devotion and earnestness. 
Beggars at the gate—one with no legs, 
another with no eyes. Here, a young 
man exposing an arm which is withered 
and misshapen. There, a mother with a 


HUBERT C. HERRING 


Mr. Herring has just returned from, 
Mexico. Readers of THE R&GISTER 
remember his articles on social and 
industrial questions printed occasion- 
ally in these pages. He was the 
leader of a party of prominent Ameri- 
cans who in April made a study of 
conditions in the disturbed and mis- 
understood neighbor country to the 
south of us. His interest is to get 
first the inner truth, not the political 
and economic symptoms, and in this 
article he goes to the sore heart of 
the matter. Oh, religion! When a 
profound conjlict occurs, one may 
expect to find the religious factor. In 
Mezxico it is predominant. 


hideously imbecile child. A constant 
chorus of appeal, “Un soccora por el amor 
de Dios!” (Alms! Help, for the love of 
God!) 

And then Easter. The sun shines— 
it always shines in Mexico—but my 
imagination detects an especial fervor 
even in the sun. The purple hangings 
are removed from the altars. Flowers 
are everywhere. The people refiect the 
mood. They are a little less immobile. 
Their clothes are brighter. All day long 
the churches reflect the Faster mood, with 
the throngs coming and going. 

This is Mexico—the surface of it! It 
is hard to believe that this government 
can raise a hand against the Church— 
hard to believe that all Mexico is not 
passionately, unquestionably, devoted to 
this institution which Cortez brought over 
four hundred years ago. 

But facts are obstinate. 

There are stretches of country in Mexico 
in which the crosses have been stripped 
from the churches—torn away by the 
hands of Mexicans who know history and 
know only too surely that this cross has 
become a cross of iron, crushing the life 
of the people. 

The people of Mexico were waiting for a 
deliverer four hundred years ago. They 
were dreaming of the return to earth of 
their great savior-king, Quetzalcohuatl, 
who had once reigned in plenty and peace, 
and whose coming again would restore 
the glory of the legendary past. 

When Cortez and his invaders landed 
near what is now Vera Cruz, the people 
hailed him as the long-expected god and 
king. ‘They cried, “Our savior is come!” 

Cortez marched triumphantly inland. 
He pillaged villages and appropriated 
mines. He made his way to the city of 
Moctezuma, on the site of the present city 
of Mexico. He fixed the banner of King 
Charles the Fifth on the ramparts of 
Moctezuma’s palace. There was a cross 
on that banner in blazing gold, and an 
inscription: We follow the Cross, and if 
we have faith we shall conquer! 

They were right. They conquered. 
Cortez had his right with those simple In- 


dians. Herepaid their trust with butchery, 
and their generosity with robbery. He 
ranged with covetous eyes and grasping 
hands all up and down the country of the 
Aztecs and the Mayas. He stripped their 
mines, annexed their fields, made slaves of 
their men and concubines of the women 
who stirred his desire. All in the name of 
the Church, all under the protection of the 
True Cross! 

The Mexican knows the history of four 
hundred years. He knows that the True 
Cross has been the tool of the despoiler. 
He knows that every tyranny has been 
blessed by the priests and every injustice 
perpetrated in the name of religion. 

This new Mexico is saying to the old 
Church: We have suffered enough at your 
hands. You could have given us life, but 
you gave us death. You have not taught 
us to dream; you have forced us to mum- 
ble and to forget. We have learned to 
live in spite of you; we have learned to 
dream in the face of your tyranny; and 
now we shall learn to build a new Mexico 
without your interference. 

This new Mexico is reading pages from 
history tothe priests of Rome. The indict- 
ment makes bitter reading, but true. There 
are four hundred years of it, in which the 
Church stood with the despoilers—against 
independence, against democracy, against 
the right of the people to a voice in their 
own affairs. 

This new Mexico is saying to the old 
Church: You blocked Hidalgo and did 
Morelos to death. You put the cross into 
the hand of Iturbide. You fought Mexico’s 
Lincoln, and brave Juarez accomplished 
what he did in the face of ecclesiastical 
intrigue and opposition. You have lifted 
your hand against every attempt to write 
a constitution which would protect the 
people. You fought the Constitution of 
1857, and again, the Constitution of 1917. 
You invited the French invasion, and 
reveled in the favor of Maximilian. You 
flattered: Diaz, and assented to his despoil- 
ing of the people. You did not protest 
against his reckless concessions of land 
and mineral and oil. You stood by, as- 
senting, and Diaz divided the garments 
of a crucified Mexico among the highest 
bidders, until to-day this land which you 
profess to serve is inhabited by a people 
with no title to that which is their own 
—in chains not of their forging, bound by 
the promises of men who spoke without 
their assent. 

You fought Madero, and blocked Car- 
ranza. You stood with the privileged and 
the powerful, and espoused the cause of 
Huerta. You schemed and plotted, and 
spread lies from Buenos Aires to Berlin. 
You did it in the name of a God whom 
you say is a God of love. 

And now, says this new Mexico, you 
marvel that we turn upon you. You mar- 
vel at our irreligion, as you call it. Mar- 
yel rather at our patience! Marvel rather 

(Continued on page 454) 
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Newspaper and Churchte 


From the bell on a hilltop to the press among skyscrapers — 


OR a good many decades—centuries, 

perhaps—people have been trying to 
couple the churches and the newspapers 
as though they had more points in com- 
mon than of difference. “Pulpit and 
press” has a fine alliterative sound, makes 
a reasonably convenient headline, and 
helps people to think that two agencies 
for the molding of opinion that are in fact 
very dissimilar in methods and purpose 
ean be treated together as if they were a 
unit. Of course they have many things 
in common, but their points of antagonism 
are equally numerous. : 

One decided point in common, both 
preachers and editors enjoy—each can talk 
to his hearers, or readers, secure from 
retort. This priceless book is now shared 
—more than that, almost monopolized—- 
by the person who distributes his views 
over the radio. I wonder if it is only a 
coincidence that our most successful 
broadcaster is a clergyman! I wonder, 
too, if he ever feels the sense of exultation 
once expressed by a colored parson, who 
said, “I sho’ can talk mo’ good in five 
minutes than I could do in a year.” 

The churches, like the newspapers, 
appeal to the public for attention and 
support. Up to very recent days, each 
newspaper was content to limit its appeal 
to a group holding certain views in 
common. Newspapers were Republican or 
Democratic, or whatever the considerable 
third party of the time might be. But 
modern journalism in the United States 
has changed that. Every editor is out 
for all the readers, whatever their views 
or convictions. Indeed, if circulation be 
the test of success, the papers which 
appeal to the eye alone,—through pictures 
—making the ability of the reader to think 
a needless qualification for the subscriber, 
’ are pre-eminent. But even the newspapers 
of the better class to-day prefer an in- 
dependence of party creed. 

There is one sharp point of divergence 
between the churches and the newspapers. 
As the latter are more and more deserting 
parties, factions, and creeds, and seeking 
—though I admit in somewhat faltering 
form—for truth alone, the churches cling 
to narrowly individualistic creeds. This 
is perhaps one reason why a city like 
Detroit or St. Louis has one morning 
newspaper, and churches of perhaps 
twenty different denominations seeking 
support. And it is, perhaps, the reason 
that one newspaper is munificently sup- 
ported ; whereas in somewhat more than a 
majority of the churches, financial diffi- 
culties. perplex the pastor far more than 
the doctrinal problems he elucidates for 
his flock each Sunday. 

If a new force for public opinion has 
arisen in the press, the influence of the 
church is only relatively lessened in pro- 
portion as it has failed to avail itself of 
this new power. 

There can be no question of the in- 
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WILLIS J. ABBOT 


Editor, The Christian Science Monitor 


Mr, Abbot is the editor of the only 
daily newspaper maintained by a reli- 
gious denomination. He is an experi- 
enced journalist and publicist. He 
spoke on “The Church and the Press” 
at the May meeting of the Advertising 
Club of Boston, Mass., which was de- 
voted to religious advertising. His 
address, somewhat abridged, follows. 


creasing and laudable inclination of the 
churches to use the newspapers as an aid 
in their work. I suppose the first striking 
piece of really ecclesiastical advertising 
was undertaken by Martin Luther when 
he nailed his revolutionary theses to the 
door of the church at Wittenberg. But, 
after all, I ought not to expatiate on that, 
for it was a species of bill-board adver- 
tising which we newspaper people frown 
upon. Yet it did get into the public 
consciousness the thought of the reforms 
which Luther advocated, and as a result 
Protestantism was born. What all 
churches want to-day, I venture to sur- 
mise, is to get into the public mind the 
thought of an omnipotent and omniscient 
God and of the good that comes to man 
through His service. This they can and 
do preach most efficiently by the word 
spoken from the pulpit. When all is said 
and done, no printed word, however 
beautifully phrased or logically expressed, 
can carry the force and conviction that 
attend the personal appeal of an eloquent 
speaker. But the range of the human 
voice is limited, the size of its audience 
necessarily restricted. 

However restrained and refined their 
traditions, the churches should find in eo- 
operation with the press the most effective 
way of putting before the world the 
service which they stand ready to render 
to mankind. I am not one of those who 
think the influence of the churches de- 
clining—nobody can uphold that theory 
who examines either the statistics of 
church growth, or the reasons for the 
steady moral and social progress of man- 
kind. I will hazard the opinion that the 
churches were the chief force in putting 
prohibition into the statute books, and 
that it will be the church influence that 
will keep it there, permanent and un- 
modified. If you doubt it, ask almost any 
Congressman from a rural or small-town 
district. 

One needs only to look at the Saturday 
and Sunday editions of the newspapers to 
see that the churches are already using 
the daily press for their announcements. 
As this practice renders a distinct service 
to readers, helps to fill the news, and 
swells the receipts of the advertising 
offices, it may be expected to grow. Per- 
haps it has a sort of reflection in the in- 
creasing space in Monday’s papers devoted 
to reports of sermons. j 

Only a thoroughly incompetent editor 


“press in this endeavor. 


would fail to comprehend the great 
interest taken by readers in church 
activities. The foremost organizations for 
the promotion of good in the United States 
—for maintaining peace, for elevating 
citizenship, for disseminating useful 
political information, for accomplishing 
reforms—derive their chief strength for 
getting newspaper space from the fact of 
their church affiliations. They get it in 
the more progressive papers without stint. 

It should be the study of the churches 
to build on this co-operation and extend 
it. The Sunday newspaper is beyond 
debate. I think most newspapermen dis- 
like it almost as much as the clergy them- 
selves, but it is an economic necessity— 
especially for morning newspapers, few of 
which would be profitable without it. 
Instead of attacking it, the clergy might - 
more profitably accept it as a fact and 
use it as a means for more widely dis- 
seminating the Word. And, indeed, a 
scrutiny of the Sunday papers throughout 
the country shows very clearly that this 
is what is being done. Every step toward 
a closer unity of purpose between these 
two great intellectual forces—the pulpit 
and the press—is the step toward a higher 
civilization. We of the press, if we be 
honest with ourselves, will deplore a grow- 
ing spirit of commercialism among us—- 
a tendency to sacrifice ideals to financial 
profit and subordinate editorial dignity to 
the race for mass circulation. Men of the 
pulpit will, if they are equally honest, 
admit a drift away from close companion- 
ship with the people and comprehension 
of public opinion, a possible narrowness 
of vision, a tendency to forget the fact 
that time makes ancient good uncouth. 
Perhaps if we both, recognizing our weak- 
nesses, work together for good, the world 
will profit by our united strength. We 
need quarrel neither over methods, nor 
as to the division of the laurels. In such 
a companionship of effort, the press—not 
famous for modesty—might see the 
working-out of the theory expounded by 
a Scottish boatman afloat in a storm with 
a boatload of passengers: “The two 
meenisters should begin to pray,” eried 
one of the passengers, “or we'll all be 
drooned.” ‘Na, na!” said the boatman. 
“The little one can pray if he likes, but 
the big one must pull at the oar!” 

That laboring oar. is publicity. It is 
the power which the press more than any 
other agency can exert to the end that 
truths spiritual as well as material may 
be implanted in the human mind. It is 
easy to scoff at the failure of the daily 
newspapers fully to perform this service, 
but it would be better if the churches—- 
guardians as they are of the spiritual life 
of man—should strive more earnestly, 
more systematically, to encourage the 
By advertising? 
Perhaps. There could be no more righteous — 
expenditure of church funds than in bring- — 
ing to the attention of the world of news- 
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paper readers the truths of which the 
church is the custodian and which through 
its own unaided efforts it can present to 
-a comparatively limited audience. The 
first thought to reject is that advertising 
is per se undignified. In certain organs, 
presented in certain manners, it may be. 
But, directed with a sense of the nature 
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The Christian Revise: 


of the object of the publicity, it can be 
kept as dignified as any of the lay 
functions of the church, and made much 
more effective. Time was, that to adver- 
tise the church it was set upon a hill and 
its bell told the times of its activity. The 
hilltops now, with all the skyscrapers, do 
not seem as high as once they did, and 
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the notes of the bell reach but com- 
paratively few people. The newspapers 
can place the church on a mountain top 
where all may see, and no bell ever called 
up so attentive a congregation as is 
reached day after day by their columns. 
In that form of publicity, the churches 
will find a new stimulus to growth. 


British Unitarians May Unite Two Bodies 


Conference and Association likely to follow American example 


LONDON. 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE was 
_4 initiated by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in 1881 to bring 
together for purposes of consultation and 
mutual stimulus representatives of all the 
churches in England which stand for free- 
dom in matters of faith. It was founded 
on similar lines to your General Con- 
ference in the United States, and there 
is a real possibility that we in England 
may still follow your example and effect 
a union of the Unitarian Association and 
the Conference, incorporating the features 
that are best fitted to survive in each. 
Further reference to this will be made 
below. 

Sheffield is a typical northern industrial 
city crowded with a hardy, energetic 
population who in the course of their 
proud - municipal development have ap- 
parently so adapted themselves to their 
environment that they cannot now be 
suffocated by any amount of smoke, but 
subsist vigorously on a constant diet of 

~ soot. It is the black, ugly, amorphous, 
and hospitable home of Unitarians who 
cultivate the beauty of holiness and purity 
of spirit under the inspiration of good 
ministers, notably Rey. Alfred Hall who, 
while sojourning last year in the United 
States, deceived some people by a super- 
ficial resemblance to the late William 
Jennings Bryan. 

The ministers and delegates from the 
four parts into which England is divided, 
viz., England properly so called, Scotland, 
Wales, and a very important piece of 
Treland, were officially received by the 


Lord Mayor of the city, who gave them. 


tea and a hearty welcome. The press 
‘also gave them attention, and a leading 
“daily” spoke of them as a noticeably 
intelligent and happy-looking lot of 
people—which was nothing but the truth, 
“we are ourselves convinced. It is very 
rare to come across such public and im- 
partial appreciation of the geniality and 
exuberance of the Unitarian temperament 
as it appears three thousand miles east 
of Boston. 

~The Conference program indicated the 
range of interests to which religion and 
the church are nowadays committed. The 
‘devotional spirit and its vital necessities 
were not crushed out by the pressure of 
_ problems or of business. Each day’s pro- 
ceedings began with worship, while the 
0 _Communion—that simple but im- 
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pressive fragment of drama which Prot- 
estantism generally has saved from the 
wreck of ancient Catholic custom—was 
observed on the first morrow of the Con- 
ference; and it can be said that the 
powerful spiritual feeling and the eleva- 
tion of these services pervaded all the 
assemblies and kept them on a high plane. 


-The atmosphere all through was charged 


with religious quality and influence, no 
matter what the subject under discussion 
might be, and it fused all minds and hearts 
into a real vital unity and fellowship in 
spite of the variety of opinion and the 
clash of utterance. We believe that to it 
was due (in no small degree) the harmony 
and good will which enabled important 
decisions to be reached with unanimity 
even where different points of view had 
emerged. 

One session was given to the Applica- 
tion of Religious Principles to Industrial 
Relations, the main speeches being given 
respectively by a manager in a large 
business and by a labor member of 
Parliament. The aspiration breathed in 
both was toward mutual respect and re- 
conciliation between employer and em- 
ployed, based upon reciprocal understand- 
ing and the recognition of a common 


humanity. And I believe it would be 
justifiable to affirm that this only rep- 
resented a desire and a policy that are 
growing stronger to-day in Great Britain. 
The demand of workingmen for some say 
in the control of the industry into which 
they put the securities of their life and 
the well-being of their dependents is one 
that is making its appeal to the best 
section of the employers in this country 
and also to the public conscience. The 
call for a more.intimate unification of 
interests and a policy of friendship and 
co-operation is one which is becoming in- 
sistent and emphatic owing to the growth 
and urgency of the industrial situation 
in England at the present time.* 

Mr. Grenfell, M.P., for the Gower Divi- 
sion, a Welsh constituency, impressed his 
audience by the spirituality of his motive 
and the breadth and moderation of his. 
views as he interpreted the working-class 
consciousness to us and diagnosed its 
trouble as owing to the mechanical-routine 
nature of the worker’s job, which does too 
little either to express or develop the 
human personality. The cure recom- 


*This letter was written before the great 
strike was called, May 2. 


Spring Plowing 


_ EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


When Spring comes with blossoming over hill and hollow, 
All my blood is singing with the witching spell! 

I would tear me from my desk, and my feet would follow 
Through the misty woodland down into the dell, 

Where I hear the creaking of the harness leather,— 
Where I hear the stamping of the horses’ feet. 

Oh, to be a lad again, mocking wind and weather, 
Riding to the plowing through the winter wheat! 


All the world is mystery, and my heart is aching 
For the olden gladness that my heart once knew! 
I would ride afield again, as the dawn is breaking, 
One with all the glory of the gleaming dew; 
I would hear the trace-chains clink to the springing grasses, 
As the lark is lifting to the flaming skies; 
I would know the splendor that lives, yet ever passes; 
I would lift my eyes and see—into Paradise. 


Oh, that I might follow in the way the plow is going! 

Oh, that I might know once more the fragrance of the earth. 
Sweeter than the blossoms that the Spring is blowing, 

Filling all the heart of me with their sounds of mirth! 
I would wander once again in the realms of dreaming 

With the straining horses, as they turn the sod. 


Oh, to be a lad again, 
As I walked the 


eyes with wonder gleaming, 
furrows—hand in hand with God! 


Att 


mended was improved conditions, with 
some share in the direction of the work- 
shop, and an education which would give 
the working classes a capacity to appreciate 
-and enjoy “the humanities” of life. May 
I say that, as regards industrial ideals, 
we in England are hearing a great deal 
these days of what has been done in the 
United States. In various ways, I believe 
Europe is at heart ready to learn from 
America and benefit by her leadership. 

Two other speakers from outside were 
Lord Parmoor, who spoke on the League 
of Nations—deploring, as does the great 
mass of public opinion in England, the 
postponement of Germany’s admission to 
the League, on which the validity of the 
Locarno Pact depends, and upholding the 
Geneva Protocol as the only right way; 
and Middleton Murry, a young and dis- 
tinguished man of letters and writer on 
religion, who has close affinities with the 
liberal religious position, and who spoke 
on the Teaching of Jesus. 

Altogether the papers and addresses 
were on a high level, showing that our 
own men, amid the labors manifold of 
the modern ministry, are alive to the in- 
tellectual and moral movements of the 
time, and have not forgotten either how 
to read or, what is more difficult, to 
think. They are not evading the challenge 
of contemporary thought in the realm of 
ethics as well as of theology to the ful- 
minations of authority, but are using the 
unique freedom they enjoy in our com- 
munity to understand the spirit of revolt 
that is characteristic of the time and 
are trying to effect a reconciliation and 
synthesis of what is of value in it with the 
_ enduring elements of a great religious 
faith. No greater service can be rendered 
by any church to-day. Devotional in- 
tensity deepens among us at the same time 
as religious realism extends its range. 
And it is only as religion lays hold of 
the Eternal that it can take all life for 
its province and all time for its empire, 
with confidence. 

As regards resolutions on _ public 
questions, two were passed—one, of regret 
for the Geneva fiasco already alluded to; 
and the other, calling on the Government 
to take measures against the widespread 
vice of gambling, and more particularly 
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to suppress betting news in the daily 
press. 

Coming to more domestic concerns, the 
matter of primary importance was that 
of denominational organization, which was 
opened up in a weighty paper by Mrs. 
Sydney Martineau. It was discussed by 
the ministers, the women, and the lay- 
men in sectional meetings, and all were 
at one in the decision that a Committee 
of the National Conference should be con- 
stituted to explore the desirability and 
the feasibility, in consultation with the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, of a union of the two bodies. 

It is not so long ago that our ministers 
and to some extent our laity were divided 
into a British Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion and a Conference group not at all 
friendly to each other. That phase has 
passed. The cause of unity in spirit and 
co-operation in action has lately grown in 
strength. Dr. Henry Gow, a recent presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign, has been 
unanimously elected the new president of 
the Conference; and the retiring president 
of the Conference, Rev. C. J. Street, 
is likely to be the next president of the 
British and Foreign. It remains to be 
discovered whether the difficulties of prin- 
ciple and name can be overcome and our 
churches be united in one national 
organization, on a representative basis, so 
that we shall have not merely a group of 
churches but a church—one body with 
one faith, one mission, and one objective. 

Mr. Street had a happy moment when 
as the result of his indefatigable labors, 
seconded by others eminent among us, 
he announced the success of the Appeal 
for funds to inaugurate a Contributory 
Pension scheme for our ministry. The 
churches have taken up this idea splen- 
didly; the laity have contributed gener- 
ously. Natural appreciation has now been 
expressed in the raising of the amount of 
the appeal from £15,000 to £20,000! 

The 1926 meetings of the National Con- 
ference at Sheffield are likely to become 
memorable in the history of British Uni- 
tarianism alike for the ecclesiastical and 
for the financial statesmanship associated 
with them. One came away with a re- 
freshing sense that neither vitality nor 
leadership is gone from us. 


Cursed Drink Makes England Figure 


From report at the National Unitarian Conference, Sheffield 


ROBERT F. 


HE ECONOMIC CONDITION of Eu- 

rope, including this country, is dan- 
gerously bad. The condition of this 
eountry economically, even if there had 
been no war, would have been very 
serious; but it is obvious that the War 
has not only precipitated the process 
whereby we should in any case have 
come into a dangerous economic condi- 
tion, but it has destroyed vast accumu- 
lations of wealth and a great part of 
the economic system in reliance on which 
the life of this country grew up and on 


, 
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which it depends. The coal trade fur- 
nishes only a painful illustration. 

Now when people are poor, it is wrong 
that people should go short of the things 
necessary to maintain and build up life 
while vast wealth is being not only 
wasted on what is—at the best—luxury, 
but used further to impoverish the al- 
ready impoverished community. We have 
not yet learned the necessary lesson of 
co-ordinating private expenditure in the 
aggregate with public expenditure through 
public bodies. We say indulgently, “Let 
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the individual indulge in alcohol if he © 
likes.” .But what is happening? The 
coal trade is at a crisis. We say we 
cannot afford this, we cannot afford that. 
We are spending nationally and locally 
£80,000,000 a year on education; we 
must cut it down. We say we cannot 
afford to give more people university 
education, although we are right at the 
bottom of the civilized nations in respect 
of the proportionate numbers of persons 
educated at universities. The total capital 
in the coal trade is £250,000,000. We 
spend on drink over £300,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Let us look at it from the point of 
view of the individual. When a man 
buys a bottle of whisky, he gets a small 
quantity of a strong narcotic drug—a 
bottle of water with a little molasses in 
it—and tax, mostly tax! Apart from 
the purposes of indulgence, did we ever 
hear of people buying taxes? Mr. Philip 
Snowden said: “Working men spend as 
much on drink in a week as they sub- 
scribe in a year for trade unionism and 
political purposes. They complain about 
the tyranny of the capitalist press, and 
they spend as much on drink in a day 
as would capitalize three great daily 
newspapers.” 

We hear a good deal about profits on 
capital. Why do we not have attacks 
on Guinnesses for their dividend of 32 
per cent., or Watney, Combe & Reid for 
theirs of 25 per cent.? 

In this connection it behooves people 
of all parties or none to bring public 
opinion to bear against the awarding of 
state honors to brewers and distillers in 
the present scandalous manner—the Dew- 
ars, Youngers, Guinnesses, Buchanans, 
and so on. One of the sinister features 
of the drink trade is symbolized in the 
fact that the profits of brewery com- 
panies when unemployment was 2.1 per 
cent. were about £2,000,000; and when 
in 1922 unemployment reached the appall- 
ing figure of, 15.4 per cent., the profits 
were £17,500,000. : 

Perhaps the best way to bring home 
the magnitude of the economic drink 
evil is to consider a particular town like 
Leicester. The drink bill for Leicester 
is over £30,000 per week. This represents 
a rate of over twenty-three shillings in 
the pound. The profit on a whole year’s 
sale of gas was equaled by the drink 
bill of a week. The total receipts of 
the tramways are spent every nine weeks 
—a year’s profit in less than one week. 
The drink bill for seven years equaled 
the total capital expenditure of Leicester 
up to 1924 on all its gas, electricity, 
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trams, corporation buildings, libraries, 
museums, parks, bridges, and school 
buildings. 


- Suppose the money spent on drink 
were spent on things that build up life 
—houses, food, clothing. Is it exaggera- 
tion to say that it would transform the 
face of society? 

Now about taxation—were the whole 
of the taxation now collected through 


‘the drink trade needed for the national 


exchequer, should that trade end there 
would still be available over £170,000,000 
(Continued on page 457) ai he 
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An English Editor’s Reaction 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RuGIsTDR :— 
We English Unitarians are intensely 
interested in watching the various the- 
ological ferments which have recently 
developed so remarkably in America, in- 
eluding Fundamentalism on the one hand 
and Humanism on the other. When our 
ministerial representatives returned from 
their visit to the celebrations of the 
American Unitarian Centennial, some of 
them expressed no little concern at what 
they had seen and heard of the develop- 
ment of “Humanism” among the Unita- 
rian churches. From what they said it 
Was not very clear what Humanism is. 
But the statement by Rev. John H. 
Dietrich, in THe Reerster of February 
18, certainly makes it more plain. Evi- 
dently, it is not antitheistic. Secularist 
it may be, in the sense that one world 
at a time is enough. Whether it includes 
belief in personal immortality or not can 
searcely be inferred from the exposition 
by Mr. Dietrich. Dr. Wakefield Slaten 
evidently regards it as an anti-Christian 
movement, meaning that it is not or- 
thodox “Christian,” nor in any sense 
liberal—though this latter is questionable. 
That Humanism is theistic is clear, if 
we may take Mr. Dietrich as a repre- 
sentative authority; for he says that 
Humanism teaches immanence, “that God 
is in the universe, the World-Spirit which 
pervades the totality of things’; “it rec- 
ognizes the Mysterious Presence which is 
in all and through all.” Consequently the 
impression, if such exists anywhere, that 
Humanism is atheistic, is untrue. This 
God “is in the universe,’ “in all and 
through all,’ and “finds its highest ex- 
pression in humanity.” So far, so good. 
How, then, can it be said that there is 
“no power outside that helps,” or ‘“fash- 
ions individual character and human so- 
ciety,’ or “directs the great struggle 
after individual and social righteous- 
ness”? Is it not admitted that this God- 
power in man is also an outside Power 
—that it is in all that is outside of man, 
and that it is this outside Power which 
enters into man—that helps? What 
about inspiration? The lungs take in the 
air from the outside. Does not the human 
spirit receive spiritual influence just 
as freely in proportion to its openness 
and capacity to take it in? Mr. Dietrich 
evidently believes that man gets moral 
inspiration from his fellow men by ex- 
ample, personal influence, and spoken 
word. To put it another way, man gets 
help from the various manifestations of 
the human spirit as seen and felt in 
active life. But all around him in the 
world of material nature are multitudi- 
nous manifestations of that outside 
Power which is also in man, exhibiting 
beauty, design, and purpose—full of sug- 
gestion in all the marvels of creation; 
surely, these are of great help to man, 
who gets from them his inspiration and 
motive power. Are we to understand 
that “Humanism” is a denial of this? It 
seems so from Mr. Dietrich. But reality 
contradicts him. 
Then there is that remarkable state- 
ment that “no power outside of ourselves 
can defeat the purpose of man”—which 
some qualification. It depends on 
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what the purpose of man is. If man’s 
purpose be selfish, the immutable laws 
by which that outside Power acts upon 
man certainly do defeat the purpose. 
Great empires of man have been defeated 
and swept away. The world is strewn 
with their ruins. But what is still more 
notable is the assertion that we—hu- 
manity—‘“are shaping the destiny of 
a planet.” What can that mean? Joshua 
the son of Nun is said to have made the 
sun to stand _ still—which in modern 
astronomical science would now be in- 
terpreted that he stayed the earth in its 
course round the center of this solar 
system. Of course, we are amused at 
this legend of that famous Hebrew leader 
and his control over the planets. But 
are we not asked now by this Humanist 
declaration to believe something equally 
incredulous? 

Then it is said that for the Humanists 
the object of worship is “idealized and 
glorified humanity.” That idealized hu- 
manity is something unattained. It is 
like worshiping the ideal of perfection, 
whether of man individually or of man col- 
lectively. But where has that ideal come 
from? Do we not see in the work of 
the God-power outside of man perfection 
already realized? Can any sane man 
witness the wonderful marvels in the 
material world and not be awed and 
charmed by the perfection of bird and 
flower and tree, and the construction of 
all living things? The Creative Mind 
outside of man which writes perfection 
on all its works must itself be wholly 
perfect—not an unattained reality, but 
the greatest of all realities. Is the Hu- 
manist content to prefer the unattained 
ideal, and to worship that, rather than 
the Perfect Reality? The worship of the 
Humanity that is to be in a far-off future 
eondition yet to be evolved does not 
seem to be an adequate substitute for 
the worship of that Divine Perfection 
which is revealing itself in every part 
of the universe around us. 

This God-power which is outside of 
man and also working within him is at 
work all the time shaping individual 
character and developing a more just 
and harmonious social order through the 
discipline and education of human ex- 
perience. If man is the highest expres- 
sion of “this great world spirit” we 
speak of as God, that means that God 
is at work in man as much as in the 
flower and bird and tree. If He has 
given to man, mind, will, personality, how 
can that be unless He has Mind, Will, 
Personality, Himself? He must be the 
Absolute Perfection of all that goes to 
make personality in man. Which, then, 
is more rational—to worship an unem- 
bodied ideal, or that Perfect Personality 
who is the real embodiment of the ideal? 
Luther Burbank, the beloved scientist, 
gives answer when he says: “I prefer 
and claim the right to worship the in- 
finite, everlasting, almighty God of this 
vast universe as revealed to us gradually 
step by step by the demonstrable truths 
of our savior science.” 

I am not sure even yet that I know 
what Humanism is; for the seemingly 
contradictory statements contained in the 
exposition by Mr. Dietrich leave the 
suspicion on my mind that he may have 


unwittingly misrepresented what he in- 
tended to explain. I trust that I have 
not misrepresented him. I have at- 
tempted to show what follows from some 
of the things which his statement con- 
tains. We are seeking for the Truth, and 
Truth is mighty and will prevail. 
H. BopELtL SMITH, 
Editor, “The Unitarian Monthly.” 
CROYDON, ENGLAND. 


No Expenses 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A public correction should be made of 
an error appearing upon page 14 of the 
Foundation pamphlet Wings, concerning 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society. 
The appeal for this most needed and care- 
fully managed enterprise concludes with 
the statement that for the five-year period 
$10,000 is needed annually “for expenses 
and payments.” The editors of the 
pamphlet desire to express their very 
sincere regret and apology for the use of 
the word “expenses.” How it crept into 
the statement it is impossible to say. The 
work is a composite; the writer read the 
proof, together with one or two others, 
and is willing to assume his share of the 
responsibility for the mistake. It should 
be noted that the officers of the Pension 
Society did not see the proof. 

The fact is that there are no expenses 
connected with the Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society, if we except the trifle for oc- 
casional printing and postage. From the 
start, the Society has been managed with 
most scrupulous economy—not only the 
present able officers but their predecessors 
giving their services without compensation 
of any kind, and without thought of any 
compensation. The investments of the en- 
dowment and the handling of the pay- 
ments have been managed with no ex- 
pense to the Society by the Treasurer's 
Office and the Finance Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association. The So- 
ciety has no expenses, and all the income 
from invested funds and all donations go 
straight to the service pensions of the 


ministers. Louis C. CorNISsH, 


Vice-Chairman of the 
Unitarian Foundation, Ine. 


Evolution in Louisiana 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
A recent editorial in your paper regard- 
ing the teaching of evolution at Louis- 
iana State University seems to call for a 
slight correction from one in a position 
to know the circumstances. Louisiana State 
University has offered, for at least the 
last five years, a three months’ course in 
organic evolution during the fall term 
as part of the work of the Department of 
Zodlogy. This spring a group of stu- 
dents, with the consent of the head of 
the Department of Zodlogy, petitioned 
the Administration to have the course 
repeated out of schedule during the 
spring term. The Administration refused 
to grant the petition, thinking it best not 

to repeat the course at this time. 

Evi~inor H. BEHRE, 
Assistant Professor of Zodlogy. 
LouISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rouen, La. : 


Religion Around the World 


Non-Evangelicals May Vote, 
Hold Office, in Y. W. C. A. 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, by final vote in national conven- 
tion, abolished on April 24 the require- 
ment of membership in Protestant evan- 
gelical churches for voting membership 
in the Association. The vote was over- 
whelming—1,174 to 199. 

Unitarians who will agree to “assist 
young women in personal loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour and Lord,” as well 
as Roman Catholics, Christian Scientists, 
Jews, and communicants of Oriental 
Christian churches, may now become yot- 
ing members by subscribing to the pur- 
pose of the Association and to this state- 
ment: “I desire to enter the Christian 
fellowship of the Association. I will 
loyally endeavor to uphold the purpose 
in my own life and through my member- 
ship in the Association.” And “the pur- 
pose” of the Association is thus set forth: 
_ “To assist young women in personal 
loyalty to Jesus Christ our Saviour and 
Lord; to lead them into membership and 
service in the Christian Church; to pro- 
mote growth in Christian character and 
service through physical, social, mental, 
and spiritual training; to be a social force 
for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God.” 

The new basis is optional with local 
Associations. It carries the proviso that 
only one-fourth of the officers and di- 
rectors, both of a local Association and 
of the national body, may be women who 
are not evangelical Protestants, and 
three-fourths of the voting delegates at 
each national convention must be mem- 
bers of evangelical churches. 

It is enlightening to note that the first 
presentaion of a possible change and 
broadening of the membership basis was 
given by a delegate from the Boston, 
Mass., Association, Mrs. William H. 
Robey, a Congregationalist, then pres- 
ident of the Boston Association. It was 
she who made the final victorious speech 
at Milwaukee, Wis., where this year’s 
convention was held. A commission ap- 
pointed by the 1920 convention presented 
the new basis to the 1924 convention. It 
was adopted by a large majority; but, 
according to the constitution, this vote 
had to be confirmed by the 1926 meeting. 

Stormy debate and much feeling were 
aroused by the proposal; it was the same 
conflict between conservative and liberal 
that had taken place in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association before the adoption 
of their alternative personal membership 
basis last October. Pressure of Unita- 
rian sentiment from New England, of 
Jewish and Roman Catholic sentiment 
from the larger centers, ‘and of student 
sentiment from college Associations, was 
chiefly responsible for the change. Flat 
threats of the withdrawal of New Eng- 
land groups from the national Young 
Women’s Christian Association were made 
at the 1926 convention by Mrs. Robey of 
Boston and Mrs. John Thompson of Port- 
land, Me. 

The basis of voting and office-holding 
membership in the Y. W. ©. A. is now, 
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at least in its national aspect, more lib- 
eral than that of the Y. M. C. A. Local 
Young Men’s Associations have the choice 
of adhering to the evangelical basis or of 
opening membership to men who belong 
either to an evangelical church or who 
assent to a statement which reads in 
part: “I hereby declare my faith in God, 
and my acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. I desire to serve Him 
and to be His disciple in accordance with 
the teachings of the New Testament.” 
The prospective member also volunteers 
“to lead young men to faith in God 
through Jesus Christ,” and to “lead them 
into active membership in the church of 
their choice.’ Only ten per cent. of the 
national directors and officers may be 
non-evangelical. Although this ruling 
likewise applies in theory to local boards 
and officers, ways of adjusting the per- 
centage of non-evangelicals to the pro- 
portion of liberal churches in the local 
Association’s constituency are generally 
devised. 


Less Child Delinquency 


Children of to-day aren’t as bad as they 
used to be—or, to put it constructively, 
they are better than their brothers and 
sisters of a decade ago. An _ intensive 
survey by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor shows that juvenile 
delinquency in America is on the decrease, 
even in the larger cities. The Motion- 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America are giving publicity to the 
Bureau's report. 

New York City and Chicago, Ill., showed 
marked delinquency decreases. Washing- 
ton, D.C., New Orleans, La., Providence, 
R.I., Richmond, Va., St. Louis, Mo., and 
others in the fourteen cities where the 
statistics were gathered showed a similar 
decline. The delinquency rate is deter- 
mined by the number of juvenile cases 
handled by the courts per thousand chil- 
dren of the ages in which the courts 
exercise jurisdiction. Figures were 
gathered for a ten-year period. There 
was a tendency toward higher rates dur- 
ing the war years, the report showed; 
but since then, the decline has been more 
or less steady, dropping in New York, for 
instance, from 11.1 cases per thousand 
population in 1915 to 6.8 cases in 1925. 
Chicago has dropped from 5.9 to 3.1 in 
the ten-year period. 

Exception was taken in the Bureau’s 
report to the “scare-head” stories about 
juvenile delinquency. “It would be far 
more sane,” declares the bureau, “to give 
thoughtful consideration to this problem 
than to make headline attacks. The first 
essential in meeting and even in dis- 
cussion of the situation is adequate 
statisties.”” ie 

A test case against a compulsory Bible 
reading law in Faith, 8.D., where thirteen 
Roman Catholic students were expelled for 
violation of the ruling, has gone to the 
Supreme Court of that State on appeal. 


Students More Religious Than 
BeforeP College Heads Differ 


The emphasis in college religion has 
shifted in the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century from devotion and individual 
piety to practical, social-service Chris- 
tianity. This is the composite opinion 
of 315 college presidents, forty-two stu- 
dent editors, and twenty ministers ac- 
tively engaged in college work, as shown | 
in a press report of a poll taken by the 
recently formed National Student Feder- — 
ation of America. The same investiga- 
tion revealed that on the question of 
compulsory college chapel, the opinion 
was regionally divided—the South gen- 
erally favoring compulsion, and New Eng- 
land opposing both daily and Sunday com- 
pulsory service by narrow margins. Of 
the 315 college presidents whose replies 
could be tabulated, 176 were opposed to 
compulsory Sunday chapel and 136 ap- 
proved; but 220 favored compulsory daily 
chapel, and ninety opposed the system. 

The report observed: “The relatively 
large response received from the college 
presidents, when compared with the some- 
what scattered student replies, indicates 
that the agitation among undergraduates 
on the subject of compulsory chapel is 
not so widespread as one might have been 
led to believe.” 

In fact, the students who did reply gen- 
erally expressed satisfaction with condi- 
tions as they existed; and of all the ecol- 
leges from which replies were received 
and at which compulsory chapel is in 
effect, only four expressed dissatisfaction 
and desired a change. It was found, as 
might be expected, that compulsory 
prayers were most favored in the small 
colleges, which are usually under reli- 
gious auspices. Thirty-two of the college 
presidents maintained that it was incon- 
sistent to have compulsory class attend- 
ance and not compulsory chapel attend- 
ance—an exaltation of the intellectual 
above the spiritual unthinkable in a 
Christian college. 

_ The college preachers, as a body, were 
not alarmed at the state of religion 
among college students. Twenty-nine col- 
lege presidents believed, however, that 
there had been a change for the worse 
in the religious interests of the under- 
graduates, while twenty-six saw a general 
change for the better. President Hibben 
of Princeton found “a more widespread 
interest in moral problems and a more 
general recognition of moral responsi- 
bility than in 1900.” Two presidents de- 
clared that the student is drifting toward 
“bolshevism.” President Mills of Bow- 
doin College was the only executive who 
felt that the trend in student religion is 
away from service toward individualism. 


A choral setting for the Communion 
service, based on a number of the more 
dignified Negro spirituals, has been com- 
posed by Rey. A. M. Cochran, rector of 
St. Ambrose Episcopal Church, and 
director of music at St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, N.C. Mr. hran, a 
Negro, is a trained musician. ? 
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The Mechanics of It 


- Once in a while, there comes to us a complaint that book reviews are late in appearing. The 


practical work involved must be taken in consideration. 


stream of publications. 


Into this office flows a never-ending 
Once a week, the accumulation of the previous seven days is sorted 


F 
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out and mailed to reviewers living in various parts of the country—some of them in St. Louis, Ann Arbor, and 
Milwaukee. All of these are busy men, occupied with many interests. 
works intrusted to them, make up their minds concerning them, write the comments, and mail them to the 
editor, takes time. On arrival at this office, each criticism is carefully edited before being sent to the printers. 
Again, several days must elapse before the proof is returned to our desk, when our pages are arranged in the 


order in which they appear. 


subscribers. 


Can Religion Be Taught? 
| EDWIN FAIRLEY 


Tun CURRICULUM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
By William Clayton Bower. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.25, 

One might write the history of educa- 
tion around the changing conception of 
the curriculum. At one time, education 
meant discipline, at another knowledge, 
then recapitulation of the experience of the 
race. All the time the child, the subject 
of the process, was receiving little atten- 
tion as the basis of the curriculum, though 
he was the object of the whole process. 
Now comes the idea that the curriculum 
should be based on the experience of the 
child. John Dewey, and almost all the 
modernists in education, take the child 
and set him in the midst. This is radical 
and revolutionary, but it seems to be very 
much in the air. One meets it in all the 
new types of schools. He hears it at 
meetings of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. All the teachers’ colleges and 
training schools are committed to it. If 
it seems wise, we miust be prepared to 
evaluate its claims and to adopt it. In 
this book, the experience of the child is 


taken as the basis of the curriculum, and’ 


the whole educational process built on him. 
The enriched and controlled experience 
of the learner is the center of the process, 
not materials or knowledge or discipline, 
or recapitulation, though all these may 
have a share in the process. 

Can morals and religion be taught? 
Probably not, apart from experience. The 
mere inculcation of rules and religious pre- 
cepts is barren of results unless the learner 
proceeds to reconstruct and to control his 
conduct under their guidance. Educa- 
tion cannot be carried on apart from life, 
thongh the attempt to do so has often been 
made. We have too long assumed that a 
knowledge of the facts and teachings of 
the Bible, or of ethical principles, wouid 
carry over into the conduct of life.. They 
will not. Actual experience in living 
morally and religiously must be given 
under the wise supervision of moral and 
religious teachers. - 

- The author offers no sample lessons, but 
contents himself with developing his 
on fy ™ * 


theory. The making of lessons in an ex- 
perience curriculum will call for a good 
deal of experimentation, and must be 
largely worked out by actually doing the 
things which make for enriched and con- 
trolled social living. The problem of work- 
ing over from a knowledge curriculum to 
an experience curriculum is a fascinating 
one, especially as it is pioneer work. But 
every teacher in a church school has the 
opportunity to try, and to measure the 
results of his trial. Is the conduct and 
character of our pupils different after our 
teaching? 

Dr. Bower writes plainly and convinc- 
ingly. He is desperately in earnest and 
he will be heard. Every teacher should 
read this book and apply it to his teaching. 

BE. E; 


What is ReligionP 


RELIGIOUS WXPHRIENCE AND 
MntHop. By Henry Nelson Wieman. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


The thesis of this book is as follows: 
Religious experience is real, and God is its 
object. Only when this experience is 
‘scientifically interpreted do we know what 
God is. The experience is not simple, but 
very complex—perhaps in the same 
category as our experience of other minds. 
Since the sciences develop from the simple 
to the complex, scientific theology will be 
among the latest to arrive. It is badly 
needed, for religious experience unguided 
and misunderstood results in fanaticism 
and the multiplication of sects and wild 
religions. Theology is indispensable; for 
our experience of God is merely a datum 
and not real knowledge of the character of 
God. Religious ceremony uses art and 
love as wedges to pry open the doors of 
the mind so that the fullness of experience 
may stream into the field of awareness 
and thus make God perceptible to the 
worshiper. Contemplation culminates in 
the discernment of God, and mysticism is 
immediate experience at flood tide. We 
eannot haye this experience continuously. 
The practical, biological, and social re- 
quirements of life forbid it. 

After a beautiful chapter on love, show- 
ing the writer to have not only learning 
but insight, a section of the book is de- 
voted to explaining why science needs reli- 


SCIBNTIFIC 
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Consequently, for them to read the 


Thus, with all concerned working at top speed, and barring no unforeseen de- 


lays, at least a month must elapse between the receipt of a book and the time when the review of it reaches our 


A. RB. H. 


gion. This is because science deals only 
with those aspects of reality to which the 
concepts of mechanism apply, and it aims 
at control of nature; while religion deals 
with persons and their values and pur- 
poses, and seeks in the universe that which 
is beautiful and can be loved and wor- 
shiped. Science is necessary, but it ignores 
that conerete and scientifically meaning- 
less experience “which makes_ seven- 
eighths of the joy of living—a lover’s kiss, 
the colours of the sunset, a child’s soft 
little hands, the color of a rose.” 
Professor Wieman subjects to a careful 
criticism the views of Prof. E. S. Ames, 
for whom God is ‘“‘a sort of glorified Santa 
Claus serving to symbolize a spirit,” and 
concludes that the worship of ideals is a 
form of idolatry that can no longer satisfy 
the need of our time. He examines also 
the theory of the disciples of Freud, Jung, 
and Brill, that religion is a great game 
of bunkum which the human race has de- 
veloped for the purpose of “kidding” itself 
into thinking the world is nearer to the 
heart’s desire than it is,—taking KE. D. 
Martin’s The Mystery of Religion as re- 
presentative of this view. William James’s 
views are discussed at length, also those 
of John Dewey, as set forth in his Ha- 
perience and Nature. The last chapter 
examines the religious philosophy of 
Prof. G. F. Moore. The author’s own con- 
clusion is that the only hope of bringing 
human life to its largest fulfillment de- 
pends upon finding God and a right ad- 
justment to Him. Worship is the heart 
of religion, and when one worships God 
one gets from Him the maximum stimulus 
the Divine can yield. Thus the function 


of worship is creative. @. RB. D. 
Modern Ethics 
IDEALS OF ConpucT. By John D. Stoops. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1926. 


This book is so packed with thought 
that to summarize it is very difficult. It 
treats of the evolution of the moral life 
of humanity in its three phases; namely, 
objective morality; then a revolt, seen, 
e.g. in Socrates and Jeremiah, when the 
conscience is dissociated from the social 
order and morality becomes a matter of 
the inner life; and finally, a synthesis of 
the two. We are living at the end of the 
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second period. The dominant social 
patterns of thought in our time were 
created when the individual was at war 
with institutions and was freeing himself 
from a social order he did not create. 
- But we must and will get over this. We 
must keep alive our individual initiative, 
but we must also get out of the objective 
case and dedicate our lives once more 
to the organized interests of society. 
Protestantism has glorified conscience, and 
has been justified in doing so under the 
situation. This attitude, however, is not 
to be permanent. It is a passing phase, 
an introversion which is a_ rehearsal 
for a richer objective life. This “inter- 
nationalization,” this world-denying pro- 
cess, is just now being left behind. One 
of the great merits of this book is that 
it gives an organic view of the spiritual 
life of humanity. Phases of thought and 
moral attitudes which certain centuries 
have believed to be permanent are shown 
to be but stages in the evolution of civiliza- 
tion. We have here, therefore, a_phi- 
losophy of history. It is an illuminating 
conception and doubtless, in large measure, 
true; and its value is seen at once,—tfor 
instance, in the admirable chapter on the 
family, in which the author traces the 
changes in the conception of love, woman, 
and marriage which are taking place in 
the modern world. G. R. D. 


The Sects 
A StTuDY OF THE CHRISTIAN Sects. By 
William H. Lyon. With an introductory chap- 
ter on the Jews. .Revised, enlarged, and 


brought up to date by John Malick. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, Inc. $2.00 


This book is the revised and enlarged 
thirteenth edition of a work which has 
been proving its usefulness for thirty-five 
years, while the main body of the work 
remains substantially as before. All the 
statistics have been brought up to date, 
a rearrangement of the chapters on the 
Protestant bodies has been made, and 
many additional sketches have been added. 
Among the latter are the accounts of 
modernism in the Roman Catholic Church 
(page 60), of the Mennonites (page 85), the 
Dunkards (page 131), the United Brethren 
(page 145), and the Hyvangelical Church 
(page 147) ; and of two recent movements 
—Christian Science (page 175), and New 
Thought (page 197). Especially useful to 
the religious leader will be the new 
section on ‘“Interdenominational Organi- 
zations” (pages 202-222). 

The lists of questions which in the first 
edition were appended to each chapter, 
and which gave the book the appearance 
of a classroom manual, have been elimi- 
nated altogether. The references which 
were also inserted at the close of each 
chapter in the old book have been trans- 
ferred in the new edition to the end of 
the book. Both these changes will make 
the book more acceptable to the general 
reader. The physical make-up of the book 
is in every way superior to that of the 
first edition. 

All the material used has been submitted 
to representative scholars of the sects 


treated, so that we may accept without 


hesitation the accounts given of the his- 
tory, doctrine, and polity of those sects. 


The Christian Register 


The book has already proved widely use- 
ful, and in its new dress should begin a 
new career of service. It tells practically 
everything that the average reader needs 
to know about the sects of Christendom 
and tells it so lucidly and so fairly that 
the reader who is familiar only with his 
own religious group cannot fail to have 
his mental horizon widened and his 
sympathies quickened by a study of the 
book. As a classroom manual, also, it 
ought to be of the greatest value. 
R. J. H. 


Church Survey 
SPRINGFIELD CHURCH SURVEY: A 
Stupy OF ORGANIZED RELIGION WITH ITS 
SocraAL BackerounD. By H. Paul Douglass. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 445 
pages. $4.00. 

Under the auspices of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, Mr. 
Douglass has given us an _ epoch-mak- 
ing study, utilizing the most approved 
scientific methods, inspired with a 
deeply religious motive. It is a book 
which should be diligently studied by 
every minister and layman seriously con- 
cerned that organized religion should be 
doing its full duty to the entire com- 
munity in which it is located. While 
few may be able to appropriate many of 
its methods or suggestions, none can fail 
to benefit greatly by the discipline in 
statesmanlike studies of policies that fit 
the facts, in which this book abounds. 
If not on every minister’s table, at least 
it should be available in every public 
library in the land. 

Many matters touching church policies 
need be no longer a matter for specula- 
tion. The wisdom or unwisdom of them 
has been already settled beyond a doubt. 

The pages recording the attention 
given to religious education are perhaps 
the most relentlessly accusing in the en- 
tire survey. Until one’s actual service 
is laid out in full visibility so as to show 
the excellencies and defects, one may be 
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comfortable; he cannot be so, after a 
study of this chapter. 
Unitarian churches are  proverbially 


not largely attended; the loyalty of those 
who do attend takes on an added signifi- 
cance,—as we find it amply demon- 
strated in this survey that the larger 


the membership the less the cost per - 


capita, the less the number of hours’ at- 
tendance of members required, and, pro- 
portionately less, the number of workers 
needed to maintain the church’s pro- 
gram. The small church exacts much 
more from its mémbers than does the 
large church. Wb. Gy 


For Boys 


JACK SUTHERLAND. By Theodore B. Oertel. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


There is always a place for another 
story of adventure, provided it be well 
told and equipped with the kind of hero 
we all love. Jack Sutherland is entirely 
satisfactory in this respect. The dirty 
and forlorn young stowaway on the good 
ship Anne, headed for Carolina in 1732, 
was fortunate enough to secure the friend- 
ship of Oglethorpe, leader of the new 
colony. The history of the colonization 
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of this part of the Atlantic coast is not ~ 
very familiar to us, but no fewer diffi- 
culties awaited this band of Englishmen 
than had attended their. compatriots in 
Virginia and Massachusetts. The Spanish 
in Florida were jealous of any encroach- 
ment on their rather extravagant claims, 
and found easy tools in some of the Indian 
tribes and ignorant blacks already im- 
ported into the country. Jack loyed this 
new life, and became Oglethorpe’s right- 
hand man, first as a scout and later as a 
soldier. Many a thrilling moment awaited 
him as he encountered his various 
enemies; but his pluck and cool-headed- 
ness saved him, every time. A pleasant 
bit of romance lends color to the story— 
which not even the most carping critic 
could eall duil. KE. F. M. 


Religious Education Fictionized 

Hore VicrorRIA AT THE HHLM. By George 
zra Huntley, D.D. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 1926. $1.50. 

Dr. Huntley knows something about 
church schools, and has a wide and wise 
understanding of the problems and needs 
of religious education; and here in this 
story of a twentieth-century church school, 
he has described these problems, and how 
they may be met, in a charming little 
tale of suburban life and wholesome ro- 
mance. Hope Victoria Gladdison, a young 
college graduate, is the heroine; and she 
is almost too good to be true. She makes, 
out of a typically indifferent Sunday- 
school, a thoroughly efficient and spiritual 
organization; and, in the end, beloved 
by every one, marries a very attractive 
man. ‘The story, interesting in itself, 
serves to carry the burden of some really 
valuable suggestions and rules for the 
difficult task of the Sunday-school. Hope 
Victoria had both tact and directness, 
business ability, and human and spiritual | 
understanding; and the way she went 
about the reorganization of her school, 
against prejudice and tradition, is refresh- 
ing. The book should be widely read by 
Sunday-school workers, for its ideals and 
ideas, 


First Down, St. Timothy 

FRIENDS AND RIVALS. By Arthur Stanwood 
Pier, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Few authors have been able to portray 
schoolboy life so well as Mr. Pier. His 
stories have a vigor and a freshness that 
make thrilling reading. He has caught 
the spirit of youth, fresh from the class 
room and playing field, and written it into 
a tale of friendly rivalry at St. Timothy’s, 
the school with which many of his readers 
are already so familiar. This is the story 
of a new boy, handicapped by previous ill- 
ness, and his reception by the school. It 
is also the story of an old boy who, seek- 
ing to win a place of honor among ‘his 
schoolmates, believes the new fellow to 
be his rival. The closely contested foot- 
ball game between St. Timothy’s and St. © 
John’s, as well as the baseball game in — 
the spring, play important parts, but no 
more so than the contest and election of 
the First Assistant Librarian. All the 
varied interests of school life are deftly 
combined into a story of absorbing interest — 


to a boy. AR, H.JR, 
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Off the Hooks 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Funny to have Mother go ‘off the 
hooks,’” said Peter disconsolately, as. 
gathered at the gate with Aunt Margaret, 
Alice, Betty, and Jim, he watched the taxi, 
bearing Mother and Father to the station, 
whirl around the corner and out of sight. 
“Great to have you come to stay with us, 
Aunt Margaret,” he added with boyish 
affection as they trooped back into the 
house, grown suddenly empty in spite of 
them all. 

“Nothing like being wanted,” Aunt 
Margaret smiled back at him. “Isn't 
everybody can walk in the door and play 
mother to the finest nieces and nephews.” 

“You think she'll get all well, don’t 
you?’ asked Betty, following with the 
other three at Aunt Margaret’s heels as 
she made for the kitchen and began to 
stack dishes in neat piles by the sink. 

“The doctor said—”’ began Alice, sink- 


- ing into a chair and staring out the win- 


dow. 

“He said ‘a complete nervous break- 
down,’” interrupted Peter, sinking into 
another chair and staring out another win- 
dow. “What’s she breaking down about, 
Aunt Margaret? Father’s all _ right. 
We're all right.” 

Dr. Burton, the trusted family doctor, 
had taken the children into his confidence 
when Mother grew strangely sick. “Just 
one way for her to pull up,” he had told 
the startled four. ‘“And that is to go away 
now, this week, and stay two months any- 
way. She thinks she can’t. Your father 
says he can take the time off and take her 
to Bermuda, and that your Aunt Margaret 
will come and stay with you. Nothing 
simpler. If you want a pretty, happy, 
well mother again, you see to it that you 
four young huskies make her feel she can 
go and stay six months if she wants to. 
You certainly don’t any of you look as 
helpless as she seems to think you are.” 
Thus, concerned and serious, the doctor 
warned the four Martins; and concerned 
and serious themselves, for once, the four 
assured Father and promised Mother that 
all would be well. “We can keep going 
just by ourselves,” Peter, the oldest, as- 
sured Mother. Aunt Margaret doesn’t 
need to come, ‘less she wants to. Two 
boys and two girls to run just one little 
house! ’Course we can. What makes you 
so tired-out all of a sudden, Mums?” 

Nevertheless Aunt Margaret did come, 
and her cheerful presence reassured the 
children, panicky in spite of themselves, 
at sight of a white and listless mother; 
reassured Father, too, who seemed as 
startled as the children to have Mother 


too tired to care about anything, one way 
or the other. Bermuda, or home, or any 
other place—all one to Mother. 

“Well, she’s gone now,” said Jimsy. 
“And she’ll come home all well, won’t she, 
Aunt Margaret?” 


Aunt Margaret, busily piling dishes, 
began to hum. 
“Let's go outdoors,” said Alice. ‘“Out- 


doors makes you feel better.” 

“Let’s all do the dishes together, first,” 
said Aunt Margaret, opening the top 
dresser drawer and passing out four dish 
towels. And the régime began. 

“Best-meaning children in the world,” 
mused Aunt Margaret an hour later when, 
kitchen and dining room in order, she had 
dismissed her dish-wiping brigade. “ ‘Not 
like Mother to be off the hooks,’ says 
my adorable Nevvy Peter. Now who 
knows but the young man may be better 
at diagnosing than all the doctors? I'll 
take a look. The lambs!” She paused 
at the window to look at four dejected 
children perched on the porch railing. 
“Oh, well, a little worrying won’t hurt 
them, and it’s nothing they’ve meant to 
do.” 

Up the stairs ran Aunt Margaret, and 
stopped first at Peter’s room. On to 
Alice’s. To Jimsy’s, to Betty’s, and 
finally to her own. 

“Three days I’ve been here,” she mused, 
“and certainly no such draperies have I 
seen before—but Mother went to their 
rooms before she managed to crawl down- 
stairs. Draperies? Well, in Peter’s room, 
blue pajamas draped one chair, brown 
bathrobe another. In Alice’s, a pink 
kimono hung over a bed post, and—well, 
from that beginning, you can imagine the 
rest. 

The first dragging week passed, with a 
telegram from Father saying he and 
Mother had reached Bermuda and that 
Mother-was a little better. Aunt Margaret 
radiated cheer, and the world looked a 
shade less gray to the four Martins. 

“Great that Mother's better,” sighed 
Peter, as the four perched on their favorite 
porch rail before scattering for the after- 
noon. “Great that Aunt Margaret’s here,” 
he went on, hearing a song in the kitchen. 

*“T know,” agreed Alice contentedly. 
“T love Aunt Margaret, but Peter—do you 
think—I mean Mother’— 

“Aunt Margaret isn’t Mother, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“No, I mean,—sounds horrid, and maybe 
boys don’t notice——but I mean, do you 
think Aunt Margaret’s as good a house- 
keeper as Mother?” : 


“Best cook—” began Peter, loudly. 

“Hush!” cautioned Alice. “I know. 
Things taste scrumptious. Awful lot of 
dishes this noon. How can it take so 
many, for five people?” 

“We never wiped ’em for Mums,” piped 
Betty. “So how do you know Aunt 
Margaret uses more?” 

“T don’t mind wiping ’em!” piped 
Jimsy, thinking of the shortcake promised 
for supper. 

“Oh, who said anybody minded?” Alice 
was petulant. “I wasn’t thinking ‘bout 
dishes so much anyway.” 

“Why don’t you say what you are think- 
ing about and not make us guess?” Peter 
demanded with big-brother directness. 

“Well, I just meant, when we come home 
at noon—and go upstairs—our rooms 
look so messy. Always have to pick up 
things all over the place to make it 
look decent. When Mother’s home’— 

“Hyerything’s all clean,” finished Betty. 
“And you don’t have to hunt for every- 
thing you want.” 

“IT didn’t mean, Peter—” Alice went on, 
as Peter kept silence. “You know I’m 
just as fond of Aunt Margaret as you are.” 


te 


Foundation 


O small beginnings, 
strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weari- 
less brain ! 
Ye build the future fair, 
wrong, 
Ye earn the crown and wear it not in 


vena —James Russell Lowell. 


ye are great and 


ye conquer 


Sentence Sermon 


There are deep things of God, push out 
from shore !—Charles G. Ames. 


be 


“Humph!’ said Peter finally, as if re- 
turning in his mind from a journey. “I 
never thought of it before. Why didn’t 
Mums ask us? Dishes, and everything 
else. Come upstairs!” And with the air 
of a general he marshalled the younger 
ones before him, and closed his door upon 
them. “Why on earth should Aunt 
Margaret pick up our things?’ he began, 
seizing blue pajamas to hang on their hook. 

“But she doesn’t!” demurred Betty, 
round-eyed. 

“Tucky she doesn’t! I mean, why 
should Mother? She does! Here, get 
busy, and help me straighten out, and then 
we'll do the other rooms.” 


“Oh!” Understanding came in a flash, 
and Alice flew for the dust mop. “Dr. 
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Secrets 
STEWARD WYKOFF 


What does the oyster say to the pearl 
On the floor of the sandy sea? 
What says he as the wild waters whirl 
And the waves dash madly and free? 
Listen! T’ll tell what the oyster says, 
The oyster to the pearl: 
“Tf I’m made a stew, you'll be eaten up, 
too!” 
That’s what the oyster 
pearl, 
As the mad waters whirl 
O’er the floor of the sandy sea. 


says to the 


What does the grasshopper say to the 
grass 
In the first green days of the spring? 
What says he as the mild days pass 
And the birds are caroling? 
Listen! I’ll tell what the grasshopper 
says, 
The grasshopper to the grass: 
“If I were as green, I shouldn’t even be 
seen !” 
That’s what the grasshopper says to 
the grass 
As the mild days pass, 
The mild, verdant days of the spring. 


What does the river say to the shore 
As he rolls his way to the sea? 

What says he, ’mid meadow and moor, 
In watery laughter and glee? 

Listen! I’ll tell what the river says, 
The river to the shore: 

“To-day I’m dynamic, to-morrow oceanic !” 
That’s what the river says to the shore 
*Mid meadow and moor, 

On his way to the sandy sea. 


te 


Burton said we didn’t look as helpless 
as Mother thought we were!” she re- 
called, dusting out Peter’s closet vigor- 
ously, before beginning to straighten out 
clothes and shoes. ‘Come on, my room’s 
as bad as yours, and I’m a girl!” 

“For mercy sake! You don’t mean to 
say!’ Aunt Margaret, prowling around 
the garden in search of early shoots, 
looked in astonishment at a mop shaking 
clouds of dust out a window. “Have those 
adorable children actually noticed after 
a week that their rooms aren’t tidy and 
that all their belongings are off the hooks? 
I began to think I’d have to resort to 
words.” <A laugh cut short her excitement 
as the mop continued to flourish. 

“Whew! Does Mother do this every 
day?’ Jimsy looked upon his orderly 
room with pride. 

“Did she, you mean,” corrected Peter, 
giving the closet a final leok. “She isn’t 
going to any more, young man, and she 
isn’t going to do a lot of other things, 
either.” 

“Your room was just as bad as mine, 
young man yourself,” retorted Jimsy. 
“Come on to Betty’s. My goodness, after- 
noon’s most gone.” 

“Tf she is as good a housekeeper as 
Mother, her room will be tidy,” said Alice, 
who had a way of sticking to original 
points. 

‘Door’s open. But it’s always slick as 
a pin.” Peter’s eyes peered in and 
twinkled. Guess if we can keep our rooms 
like hers, Mother might stay well quite a 
- while—all the extra time she’d have to 
fool around in.’” 


The Christian Register 


At supper, four children, feasting upon 
strawberry shortcake, sighed, “You’re the 
best cook in the world, Aunt Margaret.” 

And Aunt Margaret, circling the table, 
dropped a kiss on top of each smooth head 
and said, “You’re the dearest children in 
the world, so now we're eyen.” 


“But how did you teach them?” asked 
Mother, well and happy and home again 
after weeks of rest by the blue sea. ‘First 
morning I was home I went upstairs for 
my usual pick-up-party and their rooms 
looked as if I kept two maids. Next 
morning—the same. Today—the same. 
I begin to think it’s going to last. And 
well, if it does, and all their other new 
habits—I guess I'll last, too! How could 
you do it when I couldn’t?”’ 

“T didn’t do a thing,” said Aunt Margaret, 
laughing as gaily as one of the children. 
“Tt was just hooks and eyes. Last? Of 
course it’ll last. It has lasted, all but the 
first week, ever since you’ve been gone.” 

But how did you,—” persisted Mother. 

“But it’s just because I didn’t. It’s 
just because they decided, all by their four 
smart selves that everything being always 
off the hooks had finally put even Mother 
‘off the hooks’! MHenceforth they prefer 
everything on the hooks, Mother in- 
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Book-Land 
EDITH MIRICK 


There is a land called Book-land, 
Which every child must know— 
A kindly land; a friendly land, 
Where girl or boy may go! 


The road that leads to it is paved 
With patience, and inset 

With numerals and letters of 

Our friend—the alphabet. 


The wall is high about it, 

But one gate enters in; 

And on this gate is written large 

“The persevering win.” 

Once in, there stands old Mother Goose; 
And by her side, asleep, 

Boy Blue, and laughing, fat King Cole, 
Miss Muffet, and Bopeep. 


The next sight in this smiling land, 
That greets your eager eye, 

Is Fairy. Land upon a hill— 

Built up with castles high. 


Then, just around the corner, 

Quaint Alice takes your hand; 

And leads you through a looking-glass 
Into her Wonderland. 


Still further (up a wooded hill 
You'll climb when you are able) 
Sit, gallantly, Sir Arthur and 
The Knights of the Round Table. 


The fearless pirates you will meet 
On Treasure Island’s shore; 

Wee Tiny Tim, Lord Fauntleroy, 
And many hundreds more. 


Oh, ’tis a very wondrous land; 
And I’m in hopes, some way, 
That every boy and girl of you 
Will visit it one day. 


And, though the road seems long and 
hard, 

The persevering win! 

Just do the best that’s in you, 

And you’re sure to enter in. 
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The Rain Party 
HELEN METZGER 


The Cloud children didn’t know what to 
do that bright, warm summer’s day. They 
wandered about the sky for awhile, and 
they played a few quiet cloud games, but 
somehow they were not satisfied. Mis- 
chief was in the air, and it had touched 
them. 

“What shall we do?” asked White-cap, 
looking down to the earth, where she 
could see some children having a picnic. 

“Yes, what shall we do?” echoed Lacey, 
shaking out her ruffled skirt. 

Fleecy and Fluffy, the Cloud twins, 
were looking down to where some men 
were working in hayfields. Then these 
two caught at Mischief in the air, and 
held it tight. They knew what to do, all 
at once. 

“We know,” said Fleecy and Fluffy, 
gleefully. ‘“Let’s have a rain party!’ 

“Oh, let’s,’ cried White-cap, bouncing 
about. 

The other little Clouds thought it would 
be lots of fun. But a few of the bigger 
ones objected. 

“Not with our best white dresses on,” 
Pink-edge explained. “Mother Nature 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“That’s true—they’d get wet and drag- 
gled,” agreed Feathery. 

“But we could change ’em.” Fleecy and 
Fluffy still held fast to the tricky Mis- 
chief, so they were ready with an answer. 
“We can put on our old, dark dresses, 
and it won’t matter what happens to 
them.” 

So, in three flutters of a butterfly’s ates 
the pretty white dresses were off, and the 
dark ones on. Some were torn and 
fringed, but that didn’t matter, for a rain 
party. 

The little Clouds danced about gleefully. 
What fun they would have presently, 
watching the folk down below hurrying 
and scurrying to get indoors—as though 
they were afraid of a few little drops of 
rain! - 

The men in the fields looked up, and so 
did the children, and the women who were 
hanging up their clothes. The Cloud chil- 
dren laughed and threw down some more 
rain pellets. 

Then the men started to leave the fields, 
the children hurried into the shelter of 
the trees, and— 

But just then, when the little Clouds 
were having the best time watching the 
earth folk running, the West Wind came 


- along. 


“Mother Nature sent me to tell you 
that, since you can’t behave and wait till 
she gives you permission to have a rain 
party, you must all be punished,” said the 
West Wind. “She says you’re not to be 
allowed to play in the sky any more to-day. 
So come!” 

Their good time was over, almost be- 
fore it had begun. The little Clouds — 
looked very sad and forlorn in their tat- 
tered dark dresses. And the West Wind 
drove them before him over behind the 
mountain, where they had to stay all day. 
Perhaps you saw them, scurrying ahead 
of the West Wind, and wondered why they 
were traveling across tne Wy 60 Baste 


———_———————— 
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“Missions Make Liberal People Religious” 


Southern Conference urges organized effort for free faith in Florida 


RGANIZATION of the religious liberal 

’ forces of Florida into a state con- 
ference to bring the liberal message to the 
great influx of people to this State was 
advocated by the Southern Conference of 
Unitarian Churches, which convened on 
April 13 as the guest of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Orlando, Fla. More 
and more missionary work in the South 
by liberal religionists, carried on with 
common-sense strategy, was an accented 
topic at the meeting. The next meeting 
of the Conference will be held jointly 
with the Western Unitarian Conference 
in Louisville, Ky., next year. 

“The Strategy of the Liberal Missionary 
Gospel” was considered at the opening 
session. Rey. Louis J. Richards, minister 
of a Universalist church in Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., in beginning the discussion, 
ealled upon liberal churches to realize 
their opportunities among liberally in- 
clined people who come out from the 


. other churches and who move to the 


South from communities where there are 
no liberal churches. But, he added, these 
open-minded persons drift into the 
churches that keep open all the year. If 
liberals do anything in their churches, 
they must keep them open at least ten 
months in the year. It can be one point 
in their strategy to secure bits of 
property to use for the building of 
churches as they grow. They must con- 
centrate upon strategie points in Georgia 
and Florida. They must not be satis- 
fied with being the leaven, but they must 
place it in the most strategic places. 
Rey. Thomas J. Horner, of Nashville, 
Tenn., declared that the leaven must be 
put into use, actual use. “Educate the 
‘hill-billy,’” he counseled, “for when you 
get an ignorant man educated or converted 
to your point of view, he is a real convert. 
It pays to take time and make your 
missionary gospel understandable.” Rey. 
Edward Day, of San Antonio, Tex., termed 
“strategy” as “just common _ sense,” 
“marshaling our forces in the fight for 
truth.” Rey. J. B. H. Tegarden, of New 
Orleans, La., added that liberals will 
have to teach the people in the language 
they can understand. Paul E. Huttinger 
of Philadelphia, Pa., asked, “Why is it that 
we have the greatest church, yet we have 
not the greatest number of people? It is 
that we are not getting down on the 
level with them. This is business, and 
if we do not devote ourselves to new 
business, we will go into bankruptcy. 
We must be good missionaries.” Rey. 
Margaret B. Barnard of Swansboro, N.C., 
advocated literature that is usable—that 
will appeal to the masses—founded on the 
Bible, simple and easily understood. Ike 
Weinstein, layman from Nashville, said, 
“If we pushed the business of the church 
as the business man pushes his business, 
we should crowd the church.” Rey. 
Mary A. Safford urged, “Organize the 


_ work; have just as many conferences as 


; | can possibly have.” She declared 


and rectify their own mistakes.” 


that liberals ought to organize a Florida 
Liberal Conference, to keep their church 
and their work before the great influx of 
people to the State. Rev. Lon R. Call 
of Louisville said that missions are 
needed every two years in the Southern 
churches. Missions make liberal people 
religious, and the streets are full of 
liberal people. But missioners must in 
places grapple with the problem of 
illiteracy. It is impossible to teach 
ignorant adults anything in conflict with 
their belief; a simple scientific education 
is called for. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., of the 
First Unitarian Chureh in Philadelphia, 
Pa., gave the address of the evening. He 
did not deal in denials; for, as he said, 
this religion which liberals cherish is one 
of sterling and ever increasing affirma- 
tions. The spirit of service is the spirit 
in which one lives for others. Sacred- 
ness is human utility. God’s purpose 
can never be defeated—it is militant and 
indwelling. 

The discussion on Wednesday concerned 
“The Problems of Youth.” Rey. Frank W. 
Pratt, of Richmond, Va., counseled: Give 
the young people high ideals. Youth 
demands liberty, demands the right to 
think, to cast off the old chains. The 
period of youth is one of exploration. 
Youth is not so vitally concerned with 
personal salvation: the old “blood” idea 
does not appeal any more. A religion of 
inspiration which will stir the will to do 
and the heart to think, that will fill minds 
with great ideals to be striven for, is 
one which impresses the youth of to-day 
and which. will lead them on to the better 
things. 

Mr. Tegarden said of youth: ‘The 
‘good old days’ have never been; the youth 
of to-day is as good as the youth of 
yesterday.” In the church, give youth 
the freedom to be young, and teach them 
that life is a happy adventure.” If you 
are old and cannot do what the young 
people can do, step back out of the way,” 
he added. The young, observed Mr. Call, 
have four wishes evidenced by their lives 
—the wishes for recognition, mastery, 
security, and new experiences. Rey. J. 
Franklin Buckhart said, “The problem of 
youth is to give them something to do, 
to make them responsible for something, 
to let them work out their own salvation 
Rey. 
Stanard Dow Butler of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., advocated dropping the Sunday- 
school, and having the young people a part 
of the morning service. He said that 
when he finds a boy or girl who can 
sing, he puts him in the choir. He would 
organize a boys’ club to take care of the 
“gang” crowd. He would center every- 
thing on the morning service. 

These things, the Conference decided, 
are needful for youth: inspiration; reli- 
gion in home and chureh; freedom to 
think and act; a happy and adventurous 
life; responsibility, with the right to 
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choose—thus making training in the home 
and each individual child studied the 
parents’ problem. 

At the afternoon session, conducted by 
the Women’s Alliance, Mrs. John B. Nash 
of New York City represented the 
national Board of Directors. Education 
was the keynote of her address. Nothing, 
she affirmed, is more needed in liberal 
religion than the development of unused 
powers. Mrs. Nash urged each branch 
to publish one or more sermons a year to 
send to the Post-Office Mission for dis- 
tribution. Miss Barnard told of “Our 
Work in the North Carolina Circuit.” 
A yoluntary contribution of $159 was 
made for this work. Miss Barnard made 
a plea for teachers—not just teachers, 
but women with a vision to carry to the 
children to help them grow morally and 
spiritually clean and big. Mr. Huttinger, 
layman ‘from Philadelphia, representing 
the Laymen’s League, spoke on “The 
Crisis for Freedom in Religion and 
Scholarship.” He sketched the conflict 
down through the ages between academic 
freedom and the authority of organized 


religion—giving facts, not theories. His 
address was both instructive and in- 
spiring. 

On Thursday morning, at the final 


business session, reports from the various 
churches were all encouraging and the 
outlook for progress very bright. There 
were forty-seven delegates enrolled re- 
presenting Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Florida, with representa- 
tives from New York and Pennsylvania. 
The resolution respecting liberals in 
Florida, passed at this meeting, read: 
“Resolved, That this Conference feels that 
the cause of Liberal Christianity will be 
advanced by the formation of a State 
Conference by the liberal religious forces 
of Florida.” 

The following officers were elected: 
T. C. Perkins, Atlanta, Ga., president; 
vice-presidents, W. C. Munn, Louisville, 
Ky.; Mrs. Geo. C. Young, Orlando, Fla.; 
C. H. Patterson, New Orleans, La.; sec- 
retary, Mrs. John W. Rowlett, Atlanta, 
Ga.; treasurer, George W. Jalonick, 
Dallas, Tex. 

The discussion which closed the con- 
ference was on “The Southern Hduca- 
tional Issue.” Mr. Horner opened this 
with a practical address in which he em- 
phasized the need of talking in the 
language of the people in carrying the 
liberal message to them. Mr. Burkhart 
seconded this: Take the message to them 
in reasonable terms—not in language that 
cannot be readily understood. 

Dr. Francis B. Bishop, pastor of the 
Universalist Chureh at Miami, Fla., de- 
livered the final address. He spoke of 
“The Wider Fellowship of Religious 
Liberalism.” He said: “We liberals spread 
wide and far the announcement that we 
believe in the brotherhood of mankind. 
But when we get together in our conven- 
tions, when we discuss each other in our 
religious journals, we very guardedly talk 
about fellowship. Brotherhood is a 
larger term than fellowship. Broad and 
wide as fellowship may be, it is not the 
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answer a liberal church should give to a 
thinking, serious, educated world. When 
Jesus said ‘One is your Master, and all 


ye are brethren,’ 


he was talking about 


something more comprehensive, more in- 
clusive than fellowship. He was talking 


about that relationship among 
lowers which should make strong 


his fol- 
and 


durable their organic existence.” 


American Unitarian Association 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1926-1927 


According to our record, the following 


societies and 


“missionary 


associations.” 


having sent “a contribution for mission- 
ary uses to the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion for two successive years,’ the last 
having been placed in his hands “on or 
before May 1,” are entitled to representa- 
tion at the coming annual meeting on 


May 25, 1926, 


in accordance with the 


provisions of Article II of the By-Laws 


of the Association. 


If any omissions 


are discovered in the list or any society 
fails to receive blank credentials, it is 
desirable that notice should be sent to 


me without delay. 


PARKER FE. MAREAN, 


Alameda, Calif. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Alton, Ill. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N.H. :— 

Congregational Uni- 

tarian Society. 
Angora, Minn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Arnes, Man., Can. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 

First Parish, Dor- 
chester. 

First Church. 

First Church 
Roxbury. 

Second Church. 

King’s Chapel. 

TVirst Parish, West 
Roxbury. 

Arlington Street 
Church. 

First Parish, Brigh- 
ton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Hawes Unitarian 


in 


Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 
Bulfineh Place 
Church. 
Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 


East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 

Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park. 

Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. 


Secretary. 


Channing Church, 
Dorchester. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, 
Mass. 
Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass.. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian 
Society. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


West, 


Burlington, Vt. 
Calais, Me. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 


First Parish. 
Third Cong’l Soci- 
ety. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Me. 
Charleston, 8.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. :-— 
First Unitarian 
Society. 
Unity Church. 
Third Unitarian 


Church. 
All Souls Church. 
The People’s 
Church of Chi- 
cago. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. :— 
The First Unita- 
rian Cong’l 
Church. 


First Protestant St. 
John’s Church. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, 

Colo. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
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‘Dover, Mass. 


Dover, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass. :-— 
Cong’l Parish. 
Society at North 
Easton. 
Eastport, Me. 
Edmonton, Can. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Brie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Ill. 
BExeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Gimli, Man., Can. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greeley, Colo. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hampton Falls N.H. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Cong’l Soci- 
ety. 
Hollis, N.Y. 
Hollywood, Calif, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, 
Mass. : 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. .- 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Clifton 
Church. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass. — 
Second Church in 
Marshfield. 
Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Il. 
Montague, Mass. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 


Unitarian 


- Rochester, 


Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. . 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, So., Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. : 
First Congrega- 
tional Society. 

Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 


Newton, Mass. :— 
Channing Religious 
Society. 
Society at Newton 
Center. 
Society at West 
Newton. 
New York, N.Y. :— 


Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Uni- 
tarian Church. 
West Side Unita- 

rian Church. 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
The Willow Place 
Chapel Congrega- 
tion. 
Fourth Unitarian 
Society, Brooklyn. 
Church of the Re- 


deemer, New 
Brighton. 
First Unitarian 


Church, Flushing. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Northampton, Mass. : 

Second Conrgega- 
_ tional Church. 

Society at Florence. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orange, N.J. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Unitarian Society 


of Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Northside Unita- 
rian Church. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Me. :— 
First Parish. 
Preble Chapel. _ 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


‘Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Presque Isle, Me. 

Providence, R.I. :— 
First Cong’] Church. 
Westminster Cong’l 

Society. 

Quiney, Il. 

Quiney, Mass. :— 
sie Cong’l Soci- 


wollsston Unita- 

rian Society. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Redlands, Calif. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
Rochester, N.H. 
NX 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.J. 
Saco, Me. 
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Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. :— 
Church of the Mes- 
siah. 
Church of the 
Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Soci- 
ety. 
Second Church. 
Salem, Ore. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex. ’ 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Me. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San José, Calif. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash. :— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
University Unita- 
rian Church. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Somerville, Mass. :— 
First Church in 


Somerville (Uni- 
tarian). 

Second Unitarian 
Society. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Summit, N.J. 
Swansboro, N.C. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Underwood, Minn. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill. 
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Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vancouver, B.C. Can. 
Victoria, B.C. Can. 
Vineland, N.J. 
Vineyard Haven, 
Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westbore, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, 4 
First Unitarian 
Cong’l Society. 
Liberal Christian 
Church. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can. :— 
The Federated 
Church of Uni- 
tarians and Other 
Liberal Christians. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Woodland, Calif. 
Worcester, Mass. :— 
Second Parish. 
Wynyard, Sask., Can. 
Yarmouth, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston. 
National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 
New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 
Philadelphia League 
of Unitarian 
Women. 
Unitarian Church of 
All Souls (Corre- 
spondence). 


West Newton Church Pulpit 
Gift to Plainfield Society 


The first Unitarian Society of Plainfield, 
N.J., has recently received through the 
board of trustees of the First Unitarian 


Society of West Newton, Mass., 


a gift 


of the pulpit which has been used in the 
West Newton edifice from the date of 
building of the church itself in 1906 until 
last year, when this pulpit was supplanted ~ 
by a memorial to Rey. Julian C. Jaynes, 
minister of the West Newton Church for 


thirty-eight years. 


The pulpit which 


has been thus acquired by the Plainfield 
Society is a work of outstanding beauty, 
as all who are familiar with it will agree. 
It was designed as part of the church in 
the office of Gram, Goodhue, and Fergu- 


son, 


It has been placed in its new loca- 


tion temporarily, it being the purpose of 
the Plainfield Society during the next few 
years to engage upon a comprehensive 
plan for rearranging and redecorating 


their church building. 


In recognition of this gift of the West 
Newton Society, a service with fitting cere- 
mony was held on April 18, when Rey. 
Alson H. Robinson, the minister of the 
church, read as the morning discourse a 
sermon from Mr. Jaynes’s published vol- 


ume, “Magic Wells. id 
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. Greater Boston Churches, $150,894: 


Their Foundation work successful, encouraging example 


ITH an audited total of $150,894 and 

their objective passed, twenty-one 
churches in the Greater Boston district 
completed April 30 the first phase of the 
reorganized effort to finance the general 
denominational agencies for a five-year 
period through the Unitarian Foundation. 
The Greater Boston share of the Founda- 
tion campaign quota for the United States 
and Canada was set at $300,000 in a dis- 
trict containing nearly seventy churches. 
That the twenty-one churches which fur- 
nished teams in the local campaign were 
able to raise half that sum is regarded 
as a remarkable achievement and the 
strongest kind of encouragement to the 
denomination elsewhere. A majority of 
the Greater Boston churches unable to 
engage in a canvass at this time are to 
Make canvasses separately in the next 
few weeks, or in the fall simultaneously 
with the churches of the rest of the 
country. 

Of the Greater Boston total, $101,297 
was in special gifts secured by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Robert 
Winsor, Jr.; and the pledges, with few 
exceptions, came from the churches 
supplying the thirty teams, which were 
_ organized in six divisions. The largest 
number of pledges and the largest amount 
were gathered by the women’s division 
under Mrs. W. W. Churchill of Milton. 
The divisions led by Greeley S. Curtis of 
Boston and Clayton G. Locke of Lexing- 
ton were, respectively, second and third. 

The banner team proved to be that 
eaptained by Lincoln Bryant of Milton, 
which brought in pledges of $5,608. The 
team of Mrs. P. Y. De Normandie of Mil- 
ton was second; that of Philip B. Sawyer 
of Winchester, third. In number of 
pledges Mr. Sawyer’s team led with 102, 
closely followed by teams of Mrs. De 
Normandie, Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott of Bos- 
ton, Miss Helen M. Kelsey of Weston, and 
Mrs. Philip F. Clapp of Watertown. With 
374 pledges, the division led by Mrs. 
Churchill so greatly exceeded the other 
divisions in thoroughness of effort that it 
received special commendation. 

The chairman of the Boston campaign 
was Ernest G. Adams of Providence, R.I., 
general chairman for the Foundation 
campaign. The director was Hilton H. 
Railey ; the associate director, Wayland D. 
Towner. 

The churches supplying teams, and, 
with few exceptions, the subscribers to 
the denominational funds, were: Arlington 
Street, Boston; First Church in Boston; 
King’s Chapel, Boston; Second Church in 
Boston; Dorchester Third, Boston; Hast 
Boston; First Parish, Brookline; First 
Parish in Cambridge; First Congrega- 
tional Society, Cohasset; First Church, 
Dedham; First Parish, Hingham; First 
‘Congregational Parish, Milton; First Con- 
gregational Church, Needham; First Reli- 
gious Society, Newburyport; First Con- 
gregational Society, Salem; The Second 
Church in Salem; First Congregational 
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Parish, Sharon; Second Unitarian Society, 
West Somerville; First Parish, Water- 
town; First Parish, Weston; Winchester 
Unitarian Society. 

“The work of these people of twenty- 
one churches has set a wonderful pace 
for the rest of the denomination,” states 
Chairman Adams. ‘“AII the workers were 
imbued with the feeling that there was 
a compelling need for our faith and that 
no stone should be left unturned in 
strengthening and furthering it. All the 
churches from which this money has come 
have their own parish needs to consider. 
All have numberless local calls, yet have 
realized the importance to the denoniina- 
tion at large, and to the local church 
through the denomination, of keeping 
vigorous and effective the general agencies 
through which is accomplished the broader 
work that has no parochial limitations. 
They have looked less to the direct 
benefits that will accrue to them and to 
their parishes, and more to that great 
principle that to lose one’s life is to save 
it—which applies to churches as well as 
to men.” 

The campaign of the Foundation, Mr. 
Adams announces, is to go forward with 
increased vigor. Several churches—no- 
tably those in Providence—have engaged, 
or shortly will engage, in separate cam- 
paigns, the results of which will be ap- 
parent in a few weeks. The other 
churches that have not taken part in the 
first phase are to enter, unless choosing 
a separate time, a canvass on a national 
scale next fall, probably in November. 
Organization for this phase is already 


-under way, both in New England and else- 


where. Director Railey is at present 
visiting the Unitarian centers outside New 
England. 


Personals 


In addition to receiving the Leslie Dana 
medal for her work in the prevention of 
blindness, Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, a 
member since childhood of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City, has been 
the recipient in past years of many honors 
in recognition of her long service to 
humanity. In 1924 she received the 
Eleanor Van Rensselaer Fairfax medal of 
the Colonial Dames, a medal given once 
in two years, for eminent and patriotic 
service, to a man or a woman picked by 
the awarding jury. In 1925 Congress 
awarded her the Roosevelt medal for wel- 
fare work, and in 1915 she was awarded 
an honorary LL.D. by Columbia University 
—the first woman ever to receive the 
degree from that university. She was the 
founder of the States Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation in 1872, and the initiator of the 
Bellevue Training School for Nurses in 
1873. With Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt she 
represented New York in 1901 at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, N.Y. 
The older generation will remember that 
she was associated with Dr. Henry W. 
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Bellows in the organization of the 
Sanitary Commission during the Civil 
War. Twelve portraits of members of the 
old Schuyler family of New York were 
presented by Miss Schuyler last summ2r 
to the New York Historical Society, giv- 
ing the Society an unbroken sequence of 
Schuyler portraits, extending from the 
portraits of Johannes Schuyler of early 
New Amsterdam down to the present day. 
Miss Schuyler is a great-granddaughter 
of Major General Philip Schuyler and also 
of Alexander Hamilton. 


Miss Harriette Potter Richardson, poet 
and short-story writer, who died at her 
home in Providence, R.I., April 21, was a 
Unitarian and an attendant on the First 
Congregational Church, Unitarian, in 
Providence. She was a charter member 
of the Rhode Island Short Story Club. 
She contributed to THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER and’ many other periodicals, and pub- 
lished several volumes of verse. 


Mrs. Albert Capelle of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been elected a director of the Woman’s 
Club, the chief organization of this kind 
in the city. 

The First Unitarian Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently suffered a loss in 
the death of Probate Judge Alexander 
Haddeh, one of Cleveland’s foremost 
citizens. Judge Hadden was a member 
of the Board of Trustees of this church. 


Miss Mary C. Baker has retired as 
secretary of the Community Church in 
New York City. Miss Baker came to the 
church in 1911 as secretary to Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes and took over the direc- 
tion of the church office in 1921. She 
rendered invaluable service in the recent 
rapid expansion and development of the 
Community Church. Miss Baker is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Dora Maxwell, for the 
past six years Mr. Holmes’s private sec- 
retary. 

Rev. Walter S. Swisher, minister of 
the Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian 
Church, contributes an article entitled 
“The Changelings at Our Hearthside” to 
the May issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 
He considers the changes in the youth of 
to-day resulting from the new education. 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, educator, 
theologian, humanitarian, and worker for 
peace, received a real pot of $3,000 in 
gold from a painted rainbow that orna- 
mented the luncheon table when the Na- 
tional Council of Women honored Mrs. 
Spencer on her seventy-fifth birthday, 
April 17, in New York City. The gift 
was from her associates, who stipulated 
that it was for the benefit of Mrs. Spencer 
herself, to give her more leisure for her 
work and “clerical service.” National 
leaders in religious, social service, and 
educational work paid tribute to Mrs. 
Spencer. Dr. William JI. Lawrance, 
formerly of the staff of the~ American 
Unitarian Association, was one of the 
speakers. Mrs. Spencer was ordained in 
1891 as minister of the Bell Street Chapel 
in Providence, R.I., and she preached 
occasionally when associated with her 
husband, Rey. William H. Spencer, Uni- 
tarian minister, in his pastorates at 
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Haverhill, Mass., Florence, Mass., and 
Troy, N.Y. She was associate leader of 
the New York Society for Ethical Culture 
for six years, and served in several uni- 
versity lectureships. She was Hackley 
professor of sociology and ethics at the 
Meadville Theological School from 1913 
to 1918. She is the author of “Woman’s 
Share in Social Culture,’ “The Family 
and Its Members,” a history of the Bell 
Street Chapel movement, and _ other 
volumes. 


Horace Stone, the oldest member of 
Unity Church in Montclair, N.J., died 
April 9. Had he lived until November, 
he would have been ninety years of age. 
He was one of twenty-five persons who 
signed the roll as charter members of 
the church in 1897, and he served on its 
first board of trustees. 


Harold Arthur Begun, younger son of 
Rey. and Mrs. Hurley Begun, died on 
Easter morning at his home in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. A simple private funeral 
service was conducted by Rey. Henry C. 
Rehm. Harold was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., October 17, 1922. Interment was 
in Bethlehem, Pa., Mrs. Begun’s former 
home. 


Albert H. Wiggin entered the banking 
business forty years ago as a clerk, and 
is now head of the Consolidated Chase 
National Bank in New York City, the 
second largest in the country. He is the 
son of Rev. J. Henry Wiggin, Unitarian 
minister, who served churches in Mon- 
tague, Lawrence, Medfield, Marblehead, 
and Marlboro, Mass., before his death 
in 1900. 


The annual meeting of the Duxbury, 
Mass., chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
welcomed home one of its members, 
Capt. Ernest Wadsworth, returned from a 
trip around the world. He addressed the 
chapter on observations made in his 
journeys, and he is to repeat his talk later 
for the public—the proceeds to go to the 
chapter. 


The Erie County (N.Y.) League of 
Women Voters has appointed Miss 
Florence Fitts of Buffalo, N.Y., to the 
position of executive secretary. Miss Fitts 
resigned as church secretary of the Buf- 
falo Unitarian Church and began her 
new duties on April 15. 


Three Gifts to This Church 


The calendar of the First Unitarian 
Church in Salem, Ore. acknowledges 
three gifts: The Church as a whole thanks 
the Alliance of the Portland, Ore., church 
for the silver tea service which was pre- 
' sented to them the first of the year. The 
set has been fittingly inscribed, and will 
‘be cherished as a token of love. The 
Wayside Pulpit, which is a gift from the 
Unitarian Church of Milton, Mass., is 
now in place. Already members of vari- 
-ous churches have expressed their appre- 
ciation of the helpful quotations which 
inspire and encourage those who read 
them. The church of Bellingham has 
presented all of its copies of the new 
Hymn and Tune Book. 
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James Belcher Ford Ordained, 
Installed at Chicopee, Mass. 


James Belcher Ford, formerly a lay 
worker in the Christian Brotherhood of 
the Paulist Fathers (Roman Catholic), 
was ordained to the Unitarian ministry 
and installed as pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Chicopee, Mass., on 
Sunday afternoon, April 18. Mr. Ford 
is a student in the Theological School in 
Harvard University, and has been serving 
the Chicopee church since March. 

Wyllys R. Moore, chairman of the 
Standing Committee, directed parishioners 
and minister through the mutual pledges 
of “loyalty and co-operation.” 

The visiting clergymen who took part 
in the program were Rey. George F. 
Patterson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association; Rey. Charles 
Addison Wing, pastor of the Church of 
the Unity of Springfield, Mass.; and Rey. 
Francis W. Woodruff, of Oxford, Eng- 
land, who is a student at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Mr. Patterson delivered the in- 
stallation sermon and gave the prayer of 
ordination and installation. Mr. Wing 
gave the address to the congregation, 
while Mr. Woodruff read the Scriptures. 
Mr. Ford concluded the services by giving 
the benediction. : 

Mr. Patterson had as his text the 
question of Pilate, “What is truth?’ 
It is a question which to-day comes with 
peculiar sharpness to the majority of reli- 
gious liberals, Mr. Patterson said. He 
continued : 

The Roman Catholie has his church as 
an authority. It is the highest court of 
appeal, and has the final word in things 
spiritual. It offers a norm for the 
measurement of spiritual values. It 
speaks as one having authority. 

“Our orthodox Protestant brethren have 
their inerrant Bible and the creeds as 
infallible guides to faith and conduct. 
Definite directions are laid down. The 
way of salvation is fully charted, and 
there is no uncertainty as to which are 
the sheep and which the goats. 

“Now the liberal has no such absolute 
authority. To him the truth is many- 
sided—no one race or faith having all of 
it to the exclusion of other races or faiths. 
The question ‘Just what do you liberals 
believe?’ is therefore difficult to answer; 
because, aware that the truth of to-day 
may not measure up to that of to-morrow, 
we hesitate to lay down definite and 
absolute boundaries. Our brethren in the 
authoritarian churches have not this 


The Cross a Tool in Mexico 
(Continued from page 441) 


that one cross gleams against the sky ‘in 
all of Mexico! 

So runs the tale. It is a sombre tale, 
full of warning to all institutions every- 
where. It is full of warning to all 
churches which may be tempted to espouse 
the cause of privilege and power against 
the rights and dreams of the people. 

Rome furnishes the text. Christendom 
furnishes the field for its application. 
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difficulty with which to deal, or should 
not have it. If their definiteness has been 
their weakness, it has likewise been their 
strength. 

“Now, what approach io truth has the 
Unitarian preacher to offer? For one 
thing, he does not think of truth as a 
deposit, upon which some come and whicb — 
others miss—some to their untold pros- 
perity and the others to their immeasur- 
able misery. He thinks of it as seed 
sown, harvests gathered, used, and sown 
again—all for the enlargement of man's 
spiritual and intellectual horizons. 

“Truth is not a thing to be guarded, 
but a thing to be used. It is not the 
Bible only, but all holy books; it is not 
Christianity only, but all efforts to satisfy 
the universal hunger for God; it is not 
even our own faith only, but all faith, as 
presenting the most powerful evidence 
that man is ineurably religious and that 
indeed ‘all men seek Thee.’ These stand 
forth as the greater truths that underlie 
the lesser and more incomplete manifesta- 
tions that would draw a circle and shut 
others out. These draw a circle great 
enough to embrace all the others.” 


Nominations for Officers 
of Sunday School Society 


The following is the report of the 
Nominating Committee of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society to be presented at - 
the annual meeting on May 27: Rey. 
George L. Parker, Newton Center, Mass., 
president; Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dor- 
chester, Mass., Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Boston, Mass., vice-presidents; Miss Fred- 
erika Wendte, Winchester, Mass., clerk; 
George R. Ferguson, Winchester, Mass., 
treasurer. Directors to serve for three 
years, 1926-29: Rev. Hilary G. Richard- 
son, Yonkers, N.Y.; Y. B. Haagsma, New 
York City; Irving W. Smith, Leominster, 
Mass.; Miss Gertrude Taft, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Frederick H. Hunter, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Howarp A. PEASE, Chairman, 
LeEsLiz B. Currier, 
CLARENCE Joyce, Secretary. 


A Free Platform in San Diego 


Mrs. Kate Richards O’Hare, pacifist in 
the World War, spoke at the Open Forum 
in the Unitarian Church of San Diego, 
Calif., recently, in spite of the protest 
made by the Hammer Club of San Diego, 
an organization of war veterans, against 
Mrs. O’Hare’s appearance on that plat- 
form. 'The Associated Press dispatch in a 
Long Beach, Calif., newspaper, which 
reports this, relates that a committee 
of the Hammer Club charged the Forum 
directors with indifference as to whether 
disloyal and subversive doctrines were 
disseminated from the Forum platform. 
But the Forum directorate, which includes 
two members of the American Legion, 
probably considered that there were few 
enough free platforms in America to 
justify reducing the ntibher - theies 
one, 
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Dr. Pee s eho ereary 


His notable ministry of a quarter-cen- 
tury is recalled 


_ A memorable occasion for All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington, D.C., was 
the celebration on Sunday, April 11, and 
Monday, April 12, of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the coming of Dr. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce and Mrs. Pierce to this 
parish. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
preached the sermon at the service on 
Sunday morning, as he had done at the 
installation service, twenty-five years 
before. Also, the two hymns _ sung, 
“Awake, My Soul,” and “One Holy Church 
of God Appears,’ were those used at the 
service a quarter-century ago. ‘There 
were several christenings, including chil- 
dren from families who were in the 
church when Dr. and Mrs. Pierce came, 
as well as more recent accessions. 

The reception on Monday evening in 
Pierce Hall was a happy event. A large 
company took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Dr. and Mrs. Pierce. 
Major A. M. Holcombe acted as master 
of ceremonies and at the proper time in- 
troduced Dr. Percival Hall, who grew up 
in All Souls Chureh and is a former chair- 
man of the board of trustees. Chief Jus- 
tice William H. Taft, in a felicitous 
speech, presented Dr. and Mrs. Pierce, in 
behalf of members and friends, a suitably 
embossed wallet containing a check for a 
‘substantial amount. Both Dr. and Mrs. 
Pierce responded feelingly. Refreshments 
and dancing followed. The members and 
friends of All Souls Church rejoice to 
have had this opportunity to express 
their appreciation to Dr. and Mrs. Pierce 
and to give assurance that they start 
the new quarter-century together with 
undiminished loyalty and confident en- 
thusiasm. 

Since Dr. Pierce was installed on April 
11, 1901, he has been prevented from 
occupying his pulpit only three times. Be- 
‘sides his notable pulpit ministry, a chron- 
icle of this quarter-century, published by 
All Souls, notes that Dr. Pierce was ap- 
‘pointed chaplain of the United States 
Senate in 1909 to sueceed Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale; preached the sermon at the 
Unitarian General Conference in Chicago, 
Ill, the same year; was University 
preacher at the University of Chicago 
and Cornell University the following year, 
at Harvard in 1912, and at Vassar in 
1913; preached the Anniversary sermon 
in Boston, Mass., in 1916; was appointed 
to the Board of Visitors of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital by President Wilson in 1919; 
was elected in 1920 a trustee of Howard 
University, which office he still holds; 
was elected secretary of the Columbian 
Institution for the Deaf in 1922, and re- 
appointed a visitor of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in 1925 by President Coolidge. 
Dr. Pierce’s book, “The Soul of the 
Bible,” was published by the Beacon 
Press in 1907, and another volume, “The 
‘Creed of Epictetus,” in 1916. Dr. Pierce 
has also served as a director of the 
ean Unitarian Association. In 1918 
€ was appointed by the Association to 
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ave a missionary trip through the 
Western States; and when on the Pacific 
Coast, he gave a series of patriotic lec- 
tures at Leland Stanford University. Dr. 
and Mrs. Pierce were delegates in 1913 
to the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals held at London and Paris. Dr. 
Pierce preached in London and spoke at 
the Conference in Paris. 

The old church building at Fourteenth 
and L Streets, where Dr. Pierce was in- 
stalled, was used until March 14, 1920. 
The present home of All Souls at Six- 
teenth and Harvard Streets was occupied 
in 1924, and formally dedicated ‘on 
October 26-27 of that year. 


Second Lake Erie Conference 
Lecture Topics Are Announced 


Plans for the program at the second 
Lake Erie Conference are developing 
rapidly, although not all the speakers can 
be announced at this time. 

Each day’s program will include morn- 
ing chapel, lecture, conference, nature 
hike, afternoon recreation, a talk on the 
beach at five o’clock., and various en- 
tertainments in the evening. Candle-light 
service and “taps” will conclude the day. 
Morning chapel and candle-light services 
will be conducted by the young people. 

Saturday afternoon, June 19, will be de- 
voted to registration, and to meetings of 
the directors of the Meadville Federation 
of Young People and of the Advisory 
Council of the Conference. In the eve- 
ning, a talk on “The Spirit of the Con- 
ference” will precede a_ get-acquainted 
social. On Sunday, June 20, the morning 
church service will be conducted by Edwin 
Wilson of the Meadville Theological School; 
and the annual meeting of the Meadville 
Federation will be held in the afternoon, 
at which time the “Fellowship Cup” will be 
awarded. In the evening, John H. Chase 
will give an astronomy talk, to be followed 
by a beach fire. 

The general topic of the morning lec- 
tures will be “Fellowship,” and some of 
the aspects to be presented are “Fellow- 
ship in Religion,” “Fellowship with Other 
Races,” “Fellowship through Work,” and 
“World Fellowship.” Conferences follow- 
ing the lectures will deal with concrete 
problems in attaining fellowship with im- 
mediate neighbors of other churches and 
races, and service and fellowship in voca- 
tions. 

The afternoon talks will be on “Religion 
in Nature and Art.” Two of the speakers 
in this series will be Mrs. J. A. Fenner, 
teacher and writer on nature subjects, and 
Herman N. Matzen, sculptor of note, of 
the faculty of the Cleveland School of 
Art. 

Hotel Linwood, which will house the 
delegates, is ideally situated on the shore 
of Lake Erie, and, in addition to the 
bathing beach and boating, offers many 
recreational facilities. Special rates, very 
reasonable, have been made for Confer- 
ence delegates. Further information may 
be had from Miss Gertrude Taft, First 
Unitarian Church, Euclid Avenue at 
Highty-second Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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-In Appreciation of Dr. Snow 


The Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah in Montreal, P.Q., 
at its annual meeting, passed a resolution 
of appreciation of the inspiring and pro- 
ductive ministry of Dr. Sydney B. Snow 
and “in particular of the kindly aid and 
service he has so freely given to the Alli- 
ance.” “The memory of him and of his 
charming and accomplished wife will long 
be cherished by the Alliance and each of 
its members,” says the resolution. Dr. 
Snow is resigning the pastorate of the 
Montreal church to take a year’s rest from 
active ministerial duties. 


BreLtMontT, Mass.—Proceeds of a play, 
“Mr. Bob,” presented by the Men’s Club 
of the Unitarian Church, are being devoted 
to the building of a driveway around the 
church building. 


CAMP CAMP JOLEF 
FOR BOYS July August 
= Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
F Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 


ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 
woodcraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse. 
Write, DIRECTOR Jae ae EDUCATION, 
Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 1406 
Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
BOSTON 


Thursday, May 27, 1926 


Reception at 6 p.m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be Prof. KIRTLEY F. 
MATHER and Rev. BRADFORD LEAVITT. 


Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Monday, May 24, 1926, between the hours 
of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the speak- 
ing: box seats, $1.50—-75 cents; foyer, 50 cents. 
Admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and 
will be filled in the order received. 

Musie as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin a 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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How They Meet the Issue in California 


Southern Pacific Conference committee to seek organized liberalism 


How alert Pacific Coast liberals are to 
the dangers that threaten academic free- 
dom and religious liberty was manifest 
in two resolutions passed at the meetings 
of the Southern Section of the Pacific 
Unitarian Conference, held in the Holly- 
wood, Calif., church April 28 and 29. 
The delegates declared: 

“That this Conference is strongly op- 
posed to the proposed amendment to the 
State Constitution that is on the ballot 
to be voted on November 2, 1926, provid- 
ing that the Bible shall be purchased 
with public funds and placed in every 
public-school library and every public- 
school classroom. 

“That this Conference is strongly op- 
posed to the present efforts to curtail 
academic freedom in the State and that 
the chair be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to secure the co-operation of all 
liberals to preserve academic freedom.” 

When the chairman, Rey. E. Burdette 
Backus, put the motions, they were en- 
thusiastically and unanimously voted. “A 
committee representative of all liberals 
will soon be appointed,” writes Field Sec- 
retary Carl B. Wetherell, “and it is 
earnestly hoped that some really valuable 
organized work will result. It must be a 
campaign of education, both to reach 
those outside our churches and to arouse 
those within our societies who do not 
seem to realize the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. Southern California is the hot- 


bed of this reactionary attitude. It there- 
fore is of utmost importance that liberals, 
irrespective of church or party affiliations, 
not only be alert to the true situation, 
but also through organization produce 
some constructive, effective action.” 

At the opening session of the Confer- 
ence, Rey. George S. Cooke of Redlands 
described ‘A Spiritual Pilgrimage,” and 
Rey. Bradford Leavitt of Pasadena spoke 
n “New Hells for Old.” After a business 
session the next morning, President Earl 
M. Wilbur told of the ideals and work 
of the Pacific School for the ministry. A 
round-table conference was conducted by 
Field Secretary Wetherell, at which time 
methods of procedure against the efforts 
to curtail academic freedom were dis- 
cussed. 

A luncheon was served by the Holly- 
wood branch Alliance after which Mrs. 
Oscar C. Gallagher, national president of 
The Alliance, told about the Centenary 
meetings in London last spring. Reports 
from the branch Alliances were read. 

The concluding session was a “Fellow- 
ship Meeting” addressed by Rabbi Ernest 
Trattner of the Temple Emanuel, Los 
Angeles, whose subject was ‘The National 
Scandal.” Other addresses were by Rev. 
Edson Reifsnider, minister of the Unita- 
rian Church at Long Beach, and Dr. C. 
Elwood Nash, minister of the Universalist 
Church, Los Angeles, who spoke on “The 
Great Truth Text.” 


Model Church School Held 
at Priestley Conference 


A model church school was an interest- 
ing and profitable feature of the annual 
meeting of the Joseph Priestley Confer- 
ence, which was held in the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Vineland, N.J:, April 13. 
Rey. Edwin Fairley, associate secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
conducted the demonstration and promised 
to continue it at another meeting of the 
Conference. 

Dr. Walter R. Hunt, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, gave 
a stirring and suggestive address on “A 
Conference in Action.” M. T. Garvin of 
Lancaster, Pa., talked on “Beauty and Art 
in Liberal Religion.’ Mr. Garvin is a 
member of the Religious Arts Guild. He 
said he thought church decoration had 
long been neglected, and that in the lib- 
eral churches art suggestive of their lib- 
eration should be employed. After this 
talk, there was a discussion that showed 
a marked difference of opinion as to 
church decoration and arrangement of 
furniture. 

Mrs. J. Lester Woodbridge of German- 
town, Pa., chairman of the Priestley Fund 
for the Home for the Aged, reported about 
$7,000 on hand. A letter from Presi- 
dent Franklin Southworth of Meadville 
was read, urging the Conference to take 
some action on securing the remaining 
portion of the Meadville School as a home. 
After discussion, a motion carried that at 
present the Conference is not in a posi- 


tion to take any action in the matter. 

The ministers present gave encouraging 
reports of their work. All officers were 
re-elected as follows: Charles Lyon Chand- 
ler, Philadelphia, Pa., president; M. T. 
Garvin, Lancaster, Pa., vice-president; 
Mrs. J. D. Carpenter, 316 Charlotte Street, 
Lancaster, Pa., secretary and treasurer. 
An expression of sympathy for the wife 
of Rev. Thomas W. Illman of Vineland, 
who has been sick all winter, was voted 
by the Conference. The next meeting will 
be held in November in Philadelphia. 


Of The Register 


The Indianapolis, Ind., Unitarian Bulle- 
tin had this to say of THE REGISTER in a 
recent issue: 

“The CHRISTIAN REGISTER, weekly ‘Jour- 
nal of the Free Churches,’ always virile, 
always interesting, was never more in- 
teresting than now. .. 

“Unitarian and other religious liberals 
cannot obtain a very broad conception of 
the liberal movement of which they are 
a part, its purposes, problems, and 
tendencies, through any source other than 
THE Recister; for it is the only publica- 
tion devoted altogether to that interest. 

“Three dollars a year, of the money 
you can afford to divert to religious work, 
placed as a subscription to THe REGISTER, 
will exert as great a benefit as any like 
amount you can spend, and in addition 
will bring back to you a weekly message 
of interest and information... .” 
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Rev. Edward A. Tuck Resigns 


Rev. Edward A. Tuck, minister of the 
Federated Church (Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society) of Sturbridge, Mass., has 
resigned his pastorate. Forrester Mac- 
donald, a Baptist, is supplying the pulpit 
temporarily. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


A eae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL > 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate cerd furnished on request. 


NICE, clean, sunny rooms for students or busi- 
ness people. Running water and hot water 
heat. 545 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Phone: 
Copley 8367M 


WANTED—Someone with capital to stock and 
use small farm, rent free. Beautiful and 
healthful location, near state boulevard. Box 
151, KEENE, N.H. 


ADIRONDACK COTTAGE—with open fireplace, 
six rooms, furnished, bath, hot and cold run- 
ning water, electric lights, garage; $275 for 


season. Smaller cottage, $225. Central for 
touring. ALMON WARD, Jay, Essex County, 
NUY. 


MAKE PLANS EARLY for your Summer Vaca- 
tion! We offer good accommodations in our 
small hotel in village, within visiting distance 
of the White Mountains. Freedom from hay 
fever. Correspondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. 
NrewMANn, Heights House. Lunenburg, Vt. 


WANTED—Fifteen or twenty copies, in good 
condition, of the “Book of Song and Service” 
—compiled and edited by Edward A. Horton. 
Will some Sunday-school that has discarded 
these books kindly write the Superintendent of 
the Unitarian Sunday School, SciruaTs, MAss., 
Box 36. 


A MIDDLE-AGED AMERICAN WOMAN, gradu- 
ate attendant and companion, with much ex- 
perience, desires position with elderly lady or 
gentleman, where intelligent and helpful serv- 
ice would be appreciated ; or as nurse for little 
girl over four years old. Excellent Unitarian 


references. Address C-106, THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 

BOARD 
WASHINGTON, D.C. “The Kern,” near the 


new Washington Auditorium, is a delightful 
place for travelers. It has the facilities ofa 
hotel, with the atmosphere of home. Hs 
lished twelve years, and internationally known. 
Fifty quiet guest rooms—each with run 
water, many with connecting baths. pamipnisar 
inexpensive dining places near. Garage 
premises. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Send oe 
map, illustrated Vee guide and pi 
literature inclosing eight ce 

Jecras Quincy Keen, 1912 ere Street, No 
west. 
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Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 


People’s Church, Cuicaeo, ILu.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, Pati River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River; 254 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Catir., and Unitarian Church, HoLtywoop, 
Catir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 


7.30 P.m. (Hollywood, May 16; Los 
Angeles, May 23.) KNX, Los Angeles; 
337 meters. 


First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—-Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.m. to 12 ms. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. 

Unitarian Church, New Beprorp, Mass. 
—Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
WNBH, New Bedford; 248 meters. 

West Side Unitarian Church, New Yoru 
Ciry.—Organ recital and short address by 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, Tuesday and 
Saturday, 12 m. to 1 p.m. WRNY, New 
York; 259 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHiUAbELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia; 278 meters. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAINFIELD, 
N.J.—Morning service at 11 a.m. on first 
Sunday of each month. WEAM, North 
Plainfield ; 261 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PortLanp, OrRE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, San _ Dzieco, 
_ Carir.—Program every Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty 
minutes, followed by talk by Rev. Howard 
B. Bard. KIFVW, San Diego; 245.8 meters. 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting May 23.) 

(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadeastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


New Hymn Board is Work 
of Oberammergau Artists 


Two hymn boards, carved in oak in 
Cambridge, Mass., by artists from Oberam- 
mergau, were dedicated in the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father, in Lancaster, Pa., 
April il. They are part of the decoration 
to be earried out during the summer to 
be known as the “Procession of the Eman- 
cipators,” commemorating political, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual leaders. who have 
liberated mankind. 

Each board is surmounted with a scroll 
bearing the names of the illustrious hymn 
writers of the liberal faith. Rey. 
John B. W. Day explained that the board 
to the left contains the names of Isaac 
Watts, Sarah Flower Adams, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, George Eliot, Mrs. Barbauld, William 
Gaskell, and Sir John Bowring. On the 
American board are the names of Sears, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, 
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Notice to Trial Subscribers 


If you took a trial 
subscription to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
last November 


your renewal is now due 


Don’t miss receiving the next 52 issues of this Journal of the 


Free Churches. 


Pin your check to this slip, and mail to THE 


CHRISTIAN RecGisTER, Inc., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 to pay for 
my renewal to THE CHRISTIAN Ru@- 
ISTER for one year. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
{o receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 


The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


in 


Let us have a Supe CHIn ORs from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
nt 


William Gannett, and Frederic L. Hosmer. 
Mr. Day drew attention to the fact that 
the liberal church was obliged to create 
its own hymns. Out of this necessity, he 
said, has come one of the greatest glories 
of the liberal church; for during the last 
one hundred years no other branch of the 
Christian church has produced more 
hymns possessing permanent value. 

Mr. Day said: “The Unitarian church 
has made a decided contribution to the 
hymns of the church universal. Possess- 
ing literary excellence combined with 
exalted spiritual emotion, the hymns of 
the liberal church will long serve to meet 
the needs of all who wish to ‘sing praises 
to God.’” 


Harvard Divinity Luncheon 


Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School 
will lunch together at Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, 
May 26, of Anniversary Week. 


The difference between Jesus and us 
is in the rare union of the best qualities. 
Here he seems supreme, yet he differs from 
other men only as the mountain peak 
differs from the plain from which it 
rises, and the slopes that lead to it. 
—Frank 8S. C. Wicks. 


Mr. Shelander Resigns 


Rey. A. R. Shelander tendered his 
resignation as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Trenton, N.J., to take 
effect May 1. He was unanimously asked 
by his congregation to reconsider his 
move, but at his own request the re- 
signation was accepted. During his 
pastorate of four years and three months, 
the church has had a steady and sub- 
stantial growth and Unitarianism has be- 
come more widely known in the com- 
munity. 


Cursed Drink Makes 
England Figure 


(Continued from page 444) 


—a sum which Sir George Paish says 
would put Europe on its feet. 

The bogy about “drink paying taxes” 
is easily exploded. If I as a teetotaler 
were to take a _ short-sighted view, I 
should say to the drinker, “Go on, you 
fool, and pay my taxes for me.” But 
the truth is this: Suppose you had an 
income of £60 and had to pay £5 in 
taxation. Suppose your income was in- 
creased to £80 and you had to pay £10 
in taxes. Would you be better off or 
worse? 

Is there any answer to this indictment? 
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A man’s soul is 
sometimes wont to 
bring him tidings 
more than seven 
watchmen 
on a tower 


Western Conference Speakers 
on “Next Steps in Religion” 


The complete program of the seventy- 
fourth session of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, to be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill., May 17 and 18, has 


been announced. The general theme is 
“Next Steps in Religion.” The program 
follows: 
Monpay, May 17 
10.00 a.m. Business Session: 
1. Appointment of Committees. 
2. Report of Treasurer—Emmett I. Rich- 


ardson. 

3. Annual Message of Secretary—Dr. Cur- 
tis W. Reese. 

10.45 am. “The Next Step in “Theological 

Education.” : 

Addresses: Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Religion, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Franklin C. 


Southworth, President of Meadville The- 
ological School. 
Discussion. 
12.30 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 
2.30 p.m. “The Next Step in Churechman- 
ship” (with special reference to the 


spirit and technique of Missions). 
“From the Point of View of a Mission 


Preacher’’—Dr. Horace Westwood, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

“From the Point of View of a Pastor’— 
Rey. John Malick, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Discussion. 

8.00 p.M. Annual Sermon: “The Religious 

Faith of a Twentieth-Century Man”’— 
Dr. George R. Dodson, St. Louis, Mo. 


TUESDAY, May 18 


10.00 a.m. “The Next Step in Religious 
Education.” B 
Addresses: Prof. Theodore G. Soares, De- 


partment of Religious Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Rev. Lon R. Call, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Discussion. 
12.30 p.m. Luncheons: ; 
1. Alliance, Mrs. D. P. Hueston, presiding. 
Reports of State Directors—Address, 
Mrs. Minna C. Budlong. 
2. Laymen’s League, Newton E. Lincoln, 
presiding. Speaker to be announced. 
3. Ministers, Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, presid- 
ing. Address, Prof. Robert E. Park, 
Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. 
3.00 p.m. ‘“‘The Next Step in Religious Lib- 
erty’—Rey. Henry F. Waring, Memphis. 
“Some Lions in the Path’—Jane Addams, 


Chicago. 

Discussion. 
8.00 p.m. Platform Meeting. 2 
Addresses: “The Humanizing of Theology” 


—Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, Kansas City, 
Mo. ‘The Humanizing of Ethics’’—Rev. 
John H. Dietrich, Minneapolis, Minn. 

9.30 P.M. Dance, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Y. P. R. U. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E CPOr O R Yo 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwzent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicz-Paesiprent, Maus. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cizex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. * 

Dingctors: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genzrar Szcretanry, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park SQuaRE, Boston, Mass. 
New YorrE CuicaGco San FRaNcIsco 


PROCT Ol ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the 
An Old School with New fad 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address . 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 
THE 5 Cee SCHOOL 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883 - 1926 


Member of Boston Social Union, Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, and National Federation 
of Settlements. Neighborhood Activities: Edu- 
eational and Social. Maintained very ——_ 
by contributions from Unitarians. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic : 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 


Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21}; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 80, 1926. 
For information address the President. 


F. C. SoutHwortH, O.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mase. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M, 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etw. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET " 
F.L. Locks, President. E. A. CHuncn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, oF 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplement work avail- 
able at Pacific School of on and Uni- 


versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


For Harriet Tubman House 


Under the auspices of the Harriet Tub- 
man House, Boston, Mass., the drama, 
“Every Woman,” will be presented at the 
Fine Arts Theatre, Boston, Monday even- 


ing, May 17, at eight o’clock. In the cast © 
will be forty colored students from Har- 
vard and Radcliffe Colleges and other in- 
stitutions in Boston and vicinity. Mrs. 
Mary Ross Dorsey will direct the per- 
formance. 
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American Unitarian cAssociation 
Appointments in Anniversary Week 


SUNDAY, MAY 23 
Arlington Street Church 


Anniversary Service at 7.45 p.m. 


The Sermon will be preached by 
Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago. 


The entire church will be open to the public at 
7.15 P.M. 


Organ and Violoncello Recital begins at 7.20 P.M. 


TUESDAY, MAY 25 


One-hundred-and-first annual meeting of the 
Association in Tremont Temple 


9.45 a.m. 


Devotional Service conducted by 
Rey. H. L. Sheffer. 


Brief reports and addresses in regard to 
the work of the Association: 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
Henry H. Fuller, Esq. 


THe CHurcH EXTENSION CoMMITTEER, 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, D.D. 


Tue FeLLowsHip COMMITTEE, 
Rev. George F. Patterson. 


Tue ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Rey. Louis C. Cornish, D.D. 
11.30 a.m. : 
Report of the Commission on Survey, 
Percy W. Gardner, Esq. 
12.00 m. 
The President’s Annual Address. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 
1.30 p.m. 
Laying of the CORNER STONE of the 
new building, next to the State House on 
Beacon Hill. : 


2.00 p.m. 
Annual Meeting continued in Tremont 
Temple. | 


Devotional Service conducted by 
Rey. Carlyle Summerbell. D.D. 


2.15 p.m. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. 
Election of officers and directors and 
transaction of business. 


3.15 p.m. 
Introduction of representatives from other 
lands: 
Rev. Thomas Eric Davies, Halifax, N.S., 
Rey. Wilna N. Constable, Warwick, Eng- 
land. 
Rey. Laszlo Lorinczi, Transylvania. 


3.45 p.m. 
Brief reports from the Field: 
Rev. Berkeley Blake, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Rey. Arthur E. Coxon, Presque Isle, Me.; 
Rev. David R. Williams, Chicago, III; 
Rev. Bruce Swift, Niagara Falls, N.Y.; 
Dr. Henry F. Waring, Memphis, Tenn. 


Evening Session 
Arlington Street Church 


The entire church will be open to the public 
at 7.15 P.M. 

Opening services will be conducted at 7.45 
by Rev. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., of Lowell. 
Three addresses on THE FartH aNnD Work 
THAT Unite by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
Chairman of the Commission on Comity 
and Church Unity of the Universalist 
General Convention, Dr. Ozora S. Davis, 
President of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, and Dr. Francis G. Peabody. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26 


Arlington Street Church 
8.00 p.m. 

THe Ware Lecture: on The United 
Church of Canada—Its Motives, Achieve- 
ments, and Prospects, by Principal James 
Smyth, LL.D., of Montreal. 

The opening services will be conducted by 
Rey. H. H. Saunderson, D.D., and Rev. T. 
Eric Davies. 


Doors open at 7.30 P.M. 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Two small girls were playing together 
one afternoon in the park. “I wonder 
what time it is,’ said one of them at 
last. ‘Well, it can’t be four o’clock yet,” 
replied the other with magnificent logic, 
‘hecause my mother said I was to be 
home at four—and I’m not.”—Tatler. 


“Tf titles have any significance of the 
times,” says a reviewer in the Kansas 
City Star, “think of the progress eyvi- 
denced from the first appearance of ‘Ten 
Nights in a Barroom’ to ‘Seven Days With 
God’, by Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, just 
‘published by Houghton Mifflin Company.” 


The cruising college sailing from New 
York next October will be on the high 
seas for the greater part of eight months. 
One can hear some of the less rugged 
scholars even now feebly piping: ‘“Stew- 
ard. I don’t feel well enough for the 
whole economics course; just serve me 
one page of Greek and an orange in my 
stateroom, please.”—New York Sun. 


Little Mary had heard that the min- 
ister was leaving their church for another 
pastorate. Her mother had the minister 
to dinner one Sunday shortly after and 
Mary thought she ought to say something 
polite to him; so waiting for a pause in 
the conversation, she remarked, “Mr. 
Johnson, I hear that we are going to 
have the pleasure of losing you.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


The manager had forgotten his pen- 


knife, and everybody else, it seemed, had 
forgotten theirs. He called the office boy, 
who was able to furnish the desired 
article. “How is it, Tommy,” asked the 
manager, “that you alone of my office staff 
always seem to have your knife with 
you?’ “I suppose,” replied the boy, “it’s 
because I can’t afford more than one pair 
of trousers.’”’—Selected. 


A borrower went to a bank president 
to get some money. The banker was 
stony cold and to all pleadings answered 
no. At last he said: “I’ll make a sport- 
ing proposition to you. I have one glass 
eye. Opticians say it is the most nearly 
perfect one they ever saw. If you can 
guess which is my glass eye, you can 
have the loan.” The customer promptly 
said: “Your left.” “Well, how did you 
tell?” asked the banker. “It was the 
one,’ answered the other, “in which I 
saw the more sympathy.’—-Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 

sports under supervision. Care of a home. Forty 

boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 

a good time every day. Term of eight weeks o a5 

June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to 

eet E. Poutey, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owa 


Does Dour Daughter 


Owna Bible? 
We have Bibles at prices to 


suit any pocketbook 


Send for Catalog or call et the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend 
a Hand Society will be held in the Edward 
Everett Hale Memorial Chapel of First 
Church, Boston, corner Marlborough and 
Berkeley Streets, at 2.30 p.m., Saturday, 
May 22, 1926. 

Reports of the year’s work will be given 
by the officers of the Society. Three 
representative Clubs (one adult, one girls’, 
one boys’) will make brief reports. 

Address by Mr. Edwin D. Mead entitled 
“In Memory of Dr. Hale.’ Reading of 
selections from Dr. Hale’s story, “10 x 1= 
10’? by Miss Ethel Hale Freeman, of Lend 
a Hand Dramatie Club. Singing by Glee 
Club of the Brockton ‘‘Ten Times One 
Clubs.” The public is cordially invited. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 


Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal —Secre- 


tarial. 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features open Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1765 


Shorter Courses: General Business— ~ 


Secrets, by Steward Woes Book-land, by 


Edith Mirick . . 4 he, ene be gee 
Cherch Notes 3. . 2. 2) 2.2 2 eee 
Pleasantries.  <. . 0 5 3 ee 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morn- 
ing Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., Minister. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.M. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.80 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 

services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 Pp. M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth a ae | 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. an 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.mM., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cordially in-. 
vited to make themselves known to the min- 
ister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. ev. Edward 
4. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. Hugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. May 16, 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 a.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Hmeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold EB. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rev. George T. Smart, 
D.D., Acting President, Wheaton College. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON. (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Baward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. by fete 
ice 11 a.m. Communion se 
after morning se on the first 


of each month. all saa 
9 to 5. A 


arte seats at 
The church is open daily from 
welcome. 


When ordering change 
address please send 
as well as new address. 


